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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—==——— 


HE pause continues. The Powers have decreed the 
blockade of Crete, and on Thursday an Austrian man- 
of-war sunk a Greek merchantman which was carrying 
supplies to the island; but the Greek Government have not, 
at the moment we write, declared war. They have, however, 
accumulated their entire forces on the frontier of Thessaly, 
their outposts are not five miles from those of Edhem Pasha, 
and all correspondents report that the mind of the nation is 
made up. Incessant correspondence is going on among the 
diplomatists, and probably among the Royal houses, which 
are greatly excited over the crisis; but the Concert is a 
lumbering affair, and King George probably thinks that 
every hour gained tells in his favour. He cannot, however, 
afford to keep his troops inactive, and the probability is that 
before our next issue appears a considerable battle will 
have been fought. The Daily Telegraph, it should be 
noted, publishes a statement that the Greek fleet intends 
to attack the Turkish, and that if this occurs, the 
Russian Black Sea Squadron, which is lying with steam 
up, will enter the Bosphorus to defend the Turks, thus con- 
firming the rumour that the Sultan has written pledges of 
protection from St. Petersburg. 








The French Ministerial statement, for which all the 
Powers waited, was made on Monday by M. Hanotaux 
and M. Méline. M. Hanotaux dilated principally upon the 
aecessity of the Concert to the preservation of peace, 
but M. Méline was more frank. He said that if the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire were violated—it is 
violated in the seizure of Crete by the Powers— the 
question of distributing the heritage would come up, 
and would produce a general war. This feeling has 
made the Concert a reality, and France, “though not towed 
by Russia,” has adhered to her most strictly. The time 
for action had arrived, Greece would be invited to obey, and if 
she refused, the blockade of Crete would be declared and the 
contingents of international troops stationed there increased. 
The “last word of any other policy would be the isolation of 
France.” France would be alone in its attitude of observation, 
and alone, too, in its future hour of danger. It is clear from 
M. Méline’s speech that he does not like the policy resolved on, 
but that his Government will not give up the Russian alliance, 
and therefore adheres to a Concert which accepts the Russian 
and German policy. It is most significant that on Tuesday 
night, when Lord Kimberley asked for information, Lord Salis- 
bury referred him to the “admirable speeches” of M. Méline and 





M. Hanotaux, with which he “ heartily concurred.” That reply 
should be remembered, because it is a step towards that re- 
grouping of the Powers in which the present confusion may 
conceivably end. England and France sympathise, and so 
do the three Emperors, who are acting together for the pro- 
tection of Turkey. 


The situation in Crete would appear to be this. Colonel 
Vassos is intrenching himself and his Greek troops at 
Sphakia, where even the Seaforth Highlanders cannot get at 
him. The insurgents are driving the Mussulmans of the in- 
terior into the coast towns, displaying in incessant skirmishes 
great courage and, we fear, almost a Massulman cruelty. The 
fourcoast townsare in Mussulman hands, regularand irregular, 
and the Christian houses are being systematically plundered, 
the Admirals who watch them having no sufficient force 
to land, and being apparently unwilling to shell Turks, 
though they are happy to shell Christians. Order is expected 
to arise from the landing of small reinforcements, which are 
to be carefully kept apart according to nationality. We, for 
instance, are to garrison Candia, which of course in a few 
weeks will be safe, comfortably provisioned, and the banking- 
house of the entire island. Whether equally good results 
will follow in Canea, which is to be occupied by Austrians, 
and Retimo, which is assigned to the French, we shall soon see. 
Colonel Vassos and his men have enough to eat, and there 
appears to be no reason why he and the internationals should 
come into collision; but there may be skirmishes between them 
and the insurgents, who are naturally rather irritated at their 
sacrifices being rendered vain, or partly vain, by three crowned 
gentlemen who are thinking only of themselves. 


Mr. Gladstone has issued a powerful pamphlet on the 
Cretan question, in the form of a letter to the Duke 
of Westminster. He declares the Concert of Europe 
to be good or bad, according as it is used, and thinks 
it is now being used badly. He does not say abandon 
it, but longs to remind the world that Britain “has an 
existence, a character, and a duty of her own.” He con- 
siders the coercion of Greece a shameful policy, and as 
regards Crete, would assign her to King George without 
terminating the suzerainty of the Sultan, as Bosnia was 
assigned to Austria and Cyprus to ourselves. The latter 
island he would, when convenient, transfer to Greece. Finally, 
he bids the English remember that freedom is the very 
breath of their nostrils. ‘The pamphlet is a most statesman- 
like one, it is entirely free from gush, and it will probably 
exercise a profound influence upon opinion in England, 
France, and Italy. 


Lord Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt made speeches 
at the meeting of the Liberal Confederation at Norwich on 
Wednesday. The former condemned, and justly condemned, 
the adherence of England to the Concert of Europe in 
reference to the article which reserves the (nominal) integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, but judging from all that he and 
Lord Rosebery did when in power and have said since, we 
question much whether he would not have made the very 
same blunder if he had found that he could not secure the 
Concert of Europe on any better terms. Sir William 
Harcourt made a very clever speech of the usual blustering 
kind which he thinks appropriate to the platform. He gloated 
over the decay of the Unionist majority in the constituencies, 
over the rise of Unionists “who are profane enough and 
daring enough” to criticise Mr. Chamberlain for having “a 
prejudice against filibustering,” “I do not know whether 
truly or not.” He sympathised with Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and praised him for curbing the monetary paradoxes 
of the Government, especially Mr. Balfour’s bimetallism, but 
expressed his grave doubts whether he would be able to use 
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his next surplus in remitting taxation, which, indeed, when 
war may break out any day, we should think very unlikely. 
He described the Education Bill as a measure enabling 
“ necessitous ecclesiastics” to “raffle” for £600,000,—a sneer 
at the Education Department’s control, though the Glad- 
stonians last year praised it up to the skies,—and he directed a 
furious attack upon Lord Salisbury for referring Englishmen 
to the speech of a French Minister on foreign policy as 
describing perfectly the policy of this country, though he must 
have known that France has been our heartiest friend in refer- 
ence to the question of Greece and Crete. Finally, he said for 
Greece what was true enough, but what he would never have 
said had he himself been in power, that it is her action which 
has secured autonomy for Crete. If Sir William Harcourt 
by any chance returns to power, as he seems to half expect, 
we shall find the consequences in a misunderstanding with 
France. 


Mr. Bryce made a very moderate speech in the Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday on the principles of Liberalism, condemning 
the Education Bill for not forcing local government on the 
voluntary schools, and for not discouraging denominational 
teaching in those schools. Evidently Mr. Bryce holds that to 
let the parents judge entirely for themselves what religious 
teaching their children should receive is not Liberalism. 
You should at least show them the bias of the Government 
in favour of undenominationalism,—and give their minds a 
push in that direction. On the question of Greece and Crete 
Mr. Bryce’s views are our own, but if he had been in power with 
his old colleagues, we doubt whether he would have done as 
much as Lord Salisbury to carry out his own principles. 
Oppositions are outspoken when Governments are very timid. 
Mr. Haldane, who was in the chair, characterised the situation 
in the East of Europe as profoundly unsatisfactory, and so 
we fear it will remain, even though the British Government 
were to change hands. 


On Monday night the Committee on the Education Bill 
was entirely engaged in discussing a long succession of 
amendments, of which the main object was to compel the 
Government to admit other representative elements into the 
governing bodies of the Associations besides mere representa- 
tives of the school managers. First the effort was made to 
get the parents of the children represented,—an almost im- 
possible attempt, as the parents of the children in one school 
would have no natural connection with the parents of the 
children in another school perhaps many miles off,—and this 
amendment was rejected by 250 to 109 (majority, 141). Then 
the attempt was made to get representatives of the school 
teachers into the governing bodies of the Associations, an 
amendment the discussion of which was closured by a majority 
of 138 (223 to 85), while the amendment itself was defeated by 
the same majority, 138 (225 to 87). Then Mr. Asquith pro- 
posed to insist that the governing bodies of the Associations 
should be constituted under schemes prepared by the 
Education Department and laid for forty days before 
Parliament for approval. This amendment was closured by 
a majority of 148 (249 to 101), and then rejected by a majority 
of 153 (256 to 103), and soon after that the discussion ended 
for the night. 


On Tuesday the Committee on the Education Bill sat till 
3 o’clock in the morning. The debate began on Mr. Dillon’s 
amendment providing that the aid-grant should be computed 
according to the number of children in every Association and 
according to the needs of the Associations themselves. Mr. 
Dillon did not receive any great support, and after less than an 
hour’s discussion his amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 307 (350 to 43). Then came a rather long discussion on the 
clause permitting the Education Department to fix different 
rates for town and country, which lasted two hours, on an 
amendment depriving the Education Department of any such 
power, after which the Closure was carried by a majority of 
125 (190 to 65), and the amendment was rejected by a majority 
of only 111 (183 to 72). Then came an amendment offering 
more consideration to voluntary schools in a district 
in which School Board rates are levied than to those 


a 
the hands of the Education Department for distrh-u: 
the voluntary schools not included in the Aenean tint 
left out in the cold. After some three-quarters pr pes. but 
discussion the Closure was carried by 168 (268 to 100) 
theamendment rejected by 171 (278 to 102). Then Mr, Bu 
got a step further by moving the Closure down to a ms 
word, and carrying it by 167 (263 to 96), and cunslenae 
motion itself by 169 (263 to 94). It was now after 19 ° 
and Mr. Morley moved to have progress reported, though 
the Standing Order had been suspended. This wag dabei 
for three-quarters of an hour, when the Closure was carr 
by 149 (232 to 83), and the motion rejected by 152 (283 ty 
81). An amendment refusing the Education Department 
power to exclude any school from the aid-grant for declin; 
unreasonably to belong to any Association was moved and 
defeated by 129 (188 to 59), after which Mr. Balfour gained 
another step in his Bill, the Closure being carried by 138 
(188 to 52), and the motion by 135 (186 to 51), when progress 
was reported. 


On Wednesday the Committee sat from a quarter Dast 
twelve till half past five when the first (and most important) 
clause was at last finished. ‘The first amendment, relating 
to the auditing of the accounts of the grant-in-aid, anj 
proposing to substitute for the plan in the Bill an andi 
by the district auditor, was discussed for an hour anj 
three-quarters, till the Closure was moved and carried by 120 
(217 to 97), and the amendment rejected by 130 (230 to 100), 
Then another amendment to direct the disallowing of 
unauthorised expenses, was moved and debated for mor 
than an hour, and then withdrawn. Then Mr. Courtney, on 
behalf of Mr. H. Hobhouse, moved an amendment authorising 
the Education Department to appoint an officer to attend the 
meetings of any governing body of any Association under the 
Bill, a suggestion debated more than an hour, when the 
Closure was carried by 155 (266 to 111), and the amendment 
rejected by 144 (263 to 119), and then at last Mr. Balfour 
moved that Clause 1 should stand part of the Bill, the Clogure 
being carried by 147 (259 to 112) and the motion by 172 
(279 to 107),—after a long series of most pertinacions and 
loquacious, and for the most part obstructive, debates. On 
Thursday the Committee came to an end, with only one 
division, when an unimportant amendment was rejected bya 
majority of 141 (237 to 96), and the Bill was ordered to be 
reported without amendment, so that the Report stage will 
not be debated. Next Thursday, if not required fora vote 
of censure, will be allotted for the third reading, and it will 
pass before the end of the financial year. This is a great 
triumph for Mr. Balfour. 


No serious change is reported from India as regards either 
Famine or Plague. The Government appears a little more 
hopeful as to the former, the prospect of a winter crop being 
better, but prices do not decline, and the number on the relief 
works exceeds three millions. There are still two months, May 
and June, of extreme probable suffering to be passed through, 
but after that the pressure should rapidly decrease. The 
statement that the arrangements made have prevented all 
deaths from hunger is, of course, on the face of it untrue; 
but we notice that every eye-witness testifies to the remark- 
able skill and kindliness with which relief works have been 
organised. We can ourselves bear separate and trustworthy 
testimony to the fact that Government has allowed no con- 
sideration of expense to stand in the way of effective action, 
especially in the North-West. As regards the Plague, it 
spreads in Poona and Kurrachee and the sea-coast divisions 
of Bombay, but it has not crossed the continent to Bengal, 
and it is at last being fought with energy in the West, the 
native municipalities being superseded by special European 
Commissions. We cannot agree that Lord Ripon was “mad” 
in trusting the former bodies, for if we never trust them they 
will never learn, but in emergencies stronger, and, to speak 
plainly, more despotic, agencies are required. Nothing but 


fire is of any real use, and you cannot expect men to burn up 
the property of neighbours among whom they and their 
children have to live. 


We cannot yet give trustworthy figures as to the result 


in which there are no such rates. This amendment was | of the new elections in the Cisleithan half of the Austrian 
debated for an hour, and then rejected by a majority | Empire. It appears, however, to be admitted that under 
of 149 (230 to 81). Then Mr. Evans moved to leave | various names the Clericals have won a complete victory, 
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e reduction in the suffrage has been followed, in 

an increase in the power of the priesthood, just as it 
iach ‘am, and would be in Italy if the Papacy modified 
jet talligible refusal to let its followers vote. The fact is 
its unin rious attention, first as proof that religion is not 
a" it influence in Southern Europe so rapidly as was 
Josing 18 d secondly, as marking a movement, perceptible 


y. Th 


me abet to unite the defence of religion with the cry 
in ater comfort for the mass of the population. The 


pe? Jd impulse will yet produce great results. Christianity 
ey any elements in it, and whenever one comes to the 
re i a. itieaaoe is apt to prove quite irresistible. Just{at 
~ tthe facet of the diamond which is most visible has 
ae on it, “Pity for the poor.” Once the inscription was 
by ‘ e world,” and produced monachism, and yet 


“ m th 
™ Serle Christ rather than his priests,” which 


developed the Reformation. 





On Friday, March 12th, the examination of Sir Graham 
Bower was continued before the South African Committee. 
The witness, who was somewhat severely handled, stuck 
to the declaration that he understood when Mr. Rhodes 
bound him to secrecy that when the time for moving 
the troops came Mr. Rhodes would himself communi- 
cate with the High Commissioner. A very important piece of 
evidence bearing on the good faith of Mr. Rhodes was given 
towards the end of the sitting. Sir Graham Bower stated 
that about December 18th he having become uneasy owing 
to an interview he had had with Mr. Newton, questioned Mr. 
Rhodes on the subject. Mr. Rhodes, however, assured him 
that there was nothing serious in it,—7.e., both in regard to 
Dr. Jameson and in regard to Johannesburg. Yet we know 
from the telegrams that several days after December 18th 
Mr. Rhodes and his agents were instructing Dr. Jameson not to 
start on the Saturday till after 8 pm. Sir Graham Bower 
was evidently most anxious not to say anything which could 
prejudice Mr. Rhodes, but his admissions were occasionally 
not a little damaging. 





On Tuesday Mr. Schreiner, who was the Cape Attorney- 

General at the time of the Raid, gave evidence of great 
weight, and clearly impressed the Committee strongly by his 
moderation and statesmanship. After pointing out how Mr. 
Rhodes let the whole day slip (7.e., the Monday) without doing 
anything to recall Dr. Jameson, he added that “ Mr. Rhodes’s 
mind was insuch a condition at that time that he did not think 
he recollected clearly what took place.” Mr. Hofmeyr, he con- 
sidered, saved South Africa from civil war by urging the issue 
of the proclamation. He, Mr. Hofmeyr, had been a Minister 
of the Crown, and is now a Member of the Executive, “ which 
corresponds to the dignity of a Privy Councillor,” and his 
interference could not be regarded as that of an outsider. 
The effect of the Raid had been (1) to destroy men’s trust in 
each other; (2) to injure the Cape commercially by making 
them lose control of the railway through the Free State; (3) to 
revive race antagonism which was nearly at an end; (4) to 
create in men’s minds an impression—an unfounded one, no 
doubt—that the Imperial Government tolerated or supported 
the policy which led to the Raid; (5) to lower the prestige, 
dignity, and honour of England in South Africa. The Dutch 
people of Cape Colony were thoroughly loyal. “There was 
no grosser falsehood perpetrated than the constant attempts 
that were made to make them out disloyal.” Mr. Schreiner 
added, “Perhaps they were patriotic as well,”—meaning, of 
course, that, like the Canadians and Australians, they have 
also a very strong local patriotism. 


Mr. Schreiner insisted that the demonstrations held in Mr. 
Rhodes’s favour by no means represented a unanimous feeling. 
“Every quiet, reasonable Englishman ” who was not a strong 
Partisan of Mr. Rhodes stood quite aloof. Such Dutch 
demonstrations as took place he seemed to think might be 
accounted for by a kind of dread of Mr. Rhodes’s power. 
“This feeling seemed to have weighed with a certain section 
of the people, who feared that if they took up an honest, 
straightforward opposition to Mr. Rhodes, he could make it 
4 very bad business for them in some way or other.” The 
Dutch at the Cape would not be on the side of the Transvaal 
if it failed to observe its treaty obligations. A racial war 
was his deepest dread; the idea of the European garrison of 
eight hundred thousand whites cutting each other's throats 








in the midst of a population of about six million blacks was a 
thing too awful to contemplate. Mr. Schreiner did not want to 
see the Chartered Company turned into a Crown Coluny,'but 
to make the Administrator an independent Imperial officer. 


It has been believed that the American Senate, influenced 
by the installation of a new President favourable to the 
arrangement, would, after all, accept the Arbitration Treaty. 
The influence of the silver men, who regard Great Britain as 
their one enemy, would seem to be still too strong. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has, indeed, accepted the Treaty, 
but with amendments which reduce it to a nullity, and which, 
as the Senators know, will not be accepted in London. 
One of these provides, according to the New York corre- 
spondent of the Times, that no question shall be a subject of 
arbitration unless the Senate has first signified its approval ! 
As we can deal diplomatically only with the American 
Government, the internal rules of that Government being 
no concern of ours, the amendment is fatal; but it 
will probably be accepted by the Senate, the Senators 
having from the first objected that arbitration limited 
their powers. They want all the makeweights they can 
get in their contests with the President about patronage, 
and they are not disposed to surrender their share of the 
power of making war or peace. And then good people believe 
that but for Kings and Emperors the world would speedily 
be lapped in universal peace. The world likes prosperity, but 
thinks peace monotonous. 

The Roumanian Deputies have passed a Bill the in- 
tention of which is to enable peasants to buy out nobles. 
Of the six million hectares of arable land in the country, 
two million belong to the nobles; but in future a 
peasant may borrow from the State sufficient to pur- 
chase twenty-four hectares. It is believed that the peasants 
will avail themselves of this privilege, that they can in various 
ways compel the nobles to sell, and that they will within a 
few years own the entire soil of the country. The measure is 
denounced as Socialistic, but the creation of peasant-pro- 
prietors is in no way a Socialistic measure. The proposed 
loans may involve a most imprudent use of the State’s 
credit, but nobody is coerced by the State or robbed by the 
State any more than under the Purchase Acts in Ireland. 
The “boyars,” as they are called, of Roumania have not 
hitherto done much for their country, and they will still 
retain most of the forests and of the wild lands. The same 
process was carried out in France, and whatever its other 
demerits, the class it fixed on the soil has hitherto been most 
conservative. 


The Americans have been greatly excited over a prize-fight 
between an Englishman named Fitzsimmons, born in Corn- 
wall, and an American named Corbett. The Legislature of 
Nevada, in order to let these men hit each other, actually 
passed a law legalising prize-fights. The men met on Wed- 
nesday, March 17th, near Carson, the capital of the State, 
and the fight, which lasted fifty-four minutes, was witnessed 
by a crowd of five thousand spectators, gathered from all 
parts of the Union, and including several women. A bright 
day was essential, because every incident of the contest, every 
blow, and indeed every movement was recorded by the 
kinetoscope, and the sale of the pictures is expected to pro- 
duce an important sum. The betting was in Corbett’s 
favour, but the fight was a most brutal one; the fury of 
Fitzsimmons, who had refused to shake hands with his 
opponent, told for him instead of against him, and at 
last in the fourteenth round he delivered a blow which, hitting 
his adversary above the region of the heart, doubled him 
up in such agony that he was unable to recover in time. 
When he did he was temporarily blind, and rushed round the 
ring striking all he met in the vain search for his enemy. 
There was not a trace of the good temper often attributed 
to boxers, though the fighting seems to have been fair. It 
says something for the improvement of tone in England 
that the scene, which sixty years ago might have happened 
here, would now excite in the general public no feeling but 
one of disgust and horror. Nevada is clearly a century behind 
in civilisation. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 112. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 


EUROPE WAITING FOR GREECE. 


i ve SALISBURY is probably right, we repeat, 
from his own point of view, in adhering for the 
present to the Concert of Europe. There are great visible 
dangers in quitting it, and probably some invisible 
dangers, arising from dynastic incidents and considerations 
of which Lord Salisbury has cognisance and the world has 
not. It is always in his power to run the risk of retreat 
if the Concert grows too unwise or too immoral, and every 
day will increase the already developing reluctance of 
France to be dragged at the heels of an ally who has 
neither her interests nor her aspirations in the least at 
heart. He exercises while he remains a certain moderating 
authority, which would be greater were not the German 
Emperor so inflamed against Greece; and vacillation 
never increases the influence of the Power which objects 
to extreme courses. He may be right, therefore, in being 
even obstinate in his policy. While, however, we allow to 
those arguments their full force, we cannot blind ourselves 
to the fact that up to Friday afternoon the Concert had 
not succeeded in any of its professed objects. It has not 
granted autonomy to Crete, and it has not made war 
improbable. If Colonel Vassos, with his two thousand 
soldiers and fifteen thousand guerillas, had been allowed 
to assume the government of Crete pending a European 
decision, the island would by this time be as tranquil as 
Corfu, the Greeks resting on their arms, while the Mussul- 
mans would be aware that, under the egis of Greece, they 
were as safe as their brethren in Thessaly, who are arming 
on the Greek side. Instead of this the island has 
been permitted to fall into anarchy. Colonel Vassos 
has no authority except over his own troops. The 
insurgents will not rest from fighting, because they doubt 
whether the Sultan’s troops will not at last be let loose on 
them, and the Mussulmans are pillaging the towns, partly 
to get themoney which Yildiz Kiosk does not send, partly to 
show the Christian Cretans that they are still in possession 
of some power. The passions of civil war are excited to 
the uttermost, and the Christians are no more to be 
trusted to be merciful than their Moslem oppressors. 
Both need to be governed with the strong hand, and there 
is no hand to govern them, either strong or weak. The 
Admirals are still ‘ blockading” Crete—an operation of no 
particular use except to make Cretans wretched—and every 
now and then find it necessary to shell Christians, a process 
which delights the Mussulmans, but does not render them 
obedient. At last in despair the Powers are sending eighteen 
hundred soldiers and marines to occupy Crete; but they 
can only occupy the ports, and even there may fail to 
produce true order. The Seaforth Highlanders were not 
made to be policemen. It is only the sense of finality, in 
fact, which produces obedience, and nothing is final as 
regards Crete, not even the decision that the Sultan shall 
withdraw his troops. Abd-ul-Hamid says he shall not 
let them go until the Greeks are gone; but he does 
not say he will withdraw them if the Greeks depart, and 
doubtless if that event occurs will be ready with fresh 
excuses. Crete, in fact, is in anarchy, while as to war its 
probability so far has increased with every day of the 
advancing spring. The Sultan is sending his fiercest 
Asiatic reserves, even negroes being among them, to the 
borders of Thessaly, and King George is accumulating his 
whole force on thefrontier to resista quite possible incursion. 
The outposts of the two armies are in sight of each other, 
and any serious collision must be followed by war, for the 
Turks will avenge their comrades on the unarmed people, 
if not on their enemies, and the King dare not desert 
Greeks, whether his own subjects or only insurgent 
Macedonians, when Asiatics are slaughtering them whole- 
sale. There is, it is true, a long pause, and financiers 
obviously hope that at the last moment the Greek nerve 
will give way; but no grave man doubts that war is 
more probable than it was a week ago. The Concert 
rumbles along like some old diligence of the last century, but 
the question whether it will arrive at its end or turn over 
before it gets there is still wholly unsettled. The obstacles 
to its journey are as great as ever, and the chances that 
the Greeks will blow up the bridge are distinctly greater. 


that law to make his raid into Crete, ex 

right of Europeans, when threatened ~~ Senera} 
massacres by Asiatics, to stand by the higher sal Uselesg 
all events prevent crime; but no King or lawyer do at 
that he has a right to protect his territories from in _ 
The German Emperor or the Austrian Em: . 
threatened as Edhem Pasha is threatening Thesis nit 
consider the threat a sufficient cause for a declaration gto 
and it is more of a cause to King George, because his f = 
are weak, and his villages might be suddenly overrun Te 
English respect international law, but they certainly woul; 
not permit a foreign Armada to hover within gunshot of - 
Mersey without requesting it to retire to a legs unusual 
and menacing position. Europe has a right, we sup 

to take its own line in the event of a collision, to 
every Power has a right to protest that its neighbour, 
action injures its vital interests; but as Europe hag a 
chosen to order the Sultan back, it cannot fairly blamg 
the King of Greece if he should, in the interest of his people 
and the world, take that function on himself. The fact that 
he is a small King has nothing to do with the matter. 


It is a little foolish, perhaps, or at all events Useleg 
while the collision has not occurred, to speculate on its 
probable resuit; but opinion in this country rung 9 
strongly in one direction, that it is worth while to point 
out some possible grounds of doubt. It is held here that 
Ottomans are very formidable soldiers, and in thay 
opinion we cordially concur. Nor are we in the leas 
moved by the stories of their raggedness, or their clamour 
for pay, or their occasional want of discipline. Asiatics 
will fight in rags just as well as in smart clothes, their 
self-respect not being dependent on tailors; they are 
always “clamouring” for the pay which they get at long 
intervals; and once off duty even the Janissaries broke 
European rules of discipline. The men are not, in fact, 
their officers’ social inferiors. If the Ottomans mean fighting 
to the death, they will fight, and fight splendidly ; but, then, 
dothey? Probably they do, for they care both for their own 
ascendency and that of their creed, and they are no more 
troubled with nerves than any other Mongols, who even in 
Tartary, and undisciplined, accept or refuse danger as they 
feel inclined. But we find it difficult to believe that the 
dry-rot which is destroying Turkey has left its army 
unaffected, that the quarrel between officers and men 
about pay has not left bitterness, or that the soldiers 
remain unimpressed by the visible decay of the Imperial 
system. Desertions from a Moslem army did not use to 
be frequent, nor was there that deep suspicion of treachery 
which last week induced the Redifs who met with a 
railway accident to threaten the civilian passengers with 
immediate death. The Turks for once may fight badly, or 
they may be badly led. On the other hand, the Greeks 
have never had a fair opportunity as regular soldiers of 
showing their fighting quality. It may turn out that the 
want of traditions is fatal to them, in which case they will 
have a Bull Run, or they may fight like Montenegrins, in 
which case the Turks will be hopelessly overmatched. It 
is useless under such circumstances to form, much more to 
give, an opinion on the chances, but there is one point on 
which we believe there is a possibility of grave error. A 
battle lost by the Turks would, it is said, be only “an 
incident in war,” and would make little difference in the 
general result. It might be so; but it also might prove 
the final blow to the Turkish Monarchy. The Sultan’s 
throne is honeycombed with hates, which are only re 
pressed in consequence of a belief that only a first-class 
Power can defeat an Ottoman army. It is quite possible. 
if Greece defeated one, that the spell which has worked. 
such mischief for generations past would be broken, and 
that from Albania to Aden every province in the old 
Eastern Empire would be full of insurrection. Arabia and 
Syria are ripe for resistance, all the Sultan’s European 
subjects desire the extinction of Turkey, Armenia is only 
quiet because it is utterly hopeless, and even in the Mussul- 
man provinces not filled by Arabs there is an overtaxed and 
over-governed peasantry, which looks upon Constantinople 
as the oppressed generally look upon the oppressor. 
battle won by Greece might reverberate through the whole 
Oriental world, dissolving the oldest bonds, and giving 
hope to millions—there are six millions of Greeks alone, 
and probably twelve millions of Arabs, pure or crossed, 
—that the hour of liberation was at hand. The most 





For one thing, the King is in Thessaly quite right 
according to international law. He had no right under 





experienced will not say confidently what it is that 
maintains the semblance of order in Western Asia; but 
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++ ig the disappearance of the sickening fear 

einer ak might, oS car judgment would, act as 
of satantaneous solvent. It is useless to prophesy 
: he crisis so near, but it is by no means im- 
vith te that out of a petty rising in a petty island 
ag Mediterranean may spring a@ movement which 
hye the last but one of the bloodstained 
r thrones. We struck down one when we sent 
last of the Great Moguls to die a prisoner in 
ihe n. The Russians struck down three more when 
th terminated the independence of the khanates. The 
nd ese struck down the fifth, in China, and though 



















psd and Russia chose to set it again upon its legs, it 
ow only totters on, awaiting sullenly the next great blow. 
The Sultan is the sixth and last upon the list, and though 
he is capable of making an armed and desperate struggle 
aS not for continued existence, it may be that Providence is 
blame weary at last, and that he also may disappear from a 
People world of which his race has so long been allowed to be 
+t that the destroying scourge. We do not want the Greek to be 
ar. his successor, or the Bulgarian, or the Austrian, or the 
sel Russ. Our single hope in the matter is that, in spite of 
Yn : all the confusion, he will be succeeded. 
DS 80 
Point IR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND MR. BRYCE ON 
o LIBERALISM. 
we OTH Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bryce devoted 
nour B speeches on Wednesday to the definition of true 
aticg Liberalism, with a view to showing that they belong to 
their the true Liberal party and that their opponents are its 
are bitter foes. Of course Mr. Bryce was far more temperate 
long than Sir William Harcourt, partly perhaps because he was 
“Oke not addressing a great Liberal Caucus, but only an East 
act Marylebone Liberal and Radical Association, while Sir 
ing William Harcourt was blowing a trumpet-blast intended 
en, evidently to convince the Liberal Federation at Norwich 
wo that the time is approaching for turning out the Unionist 
ore Government. We wonder how he would like an immediate 
in success, We suspect that dismay would be the upper- 
ey most feeling in his mind if the walls of Jericho suddenly 
he fell down before the blare of his trumpet. The great dif- 
ny ference, he said, between the two parties is this, that the 


n Liberal party never surrenders “ the principles that it has 
rs espoused, and that the Tory party always in the end 
al adopts those principles.” We fancy that the Liberal 
party deserted Armenia in a manner that set the 
example to the Tory party, though Sir William 
Harcourt blusters now as if he and his friends 
were going to break up the Ottoman Empire, and were 
desperately ashamed of Lord Salisbury for following 
France in accepting the nominal integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire at the very time they are securing the autonomy 
of Crete—which means depriving the Ottoman Empire of 
another province,—by way of making it clear that none of 
the Great Powers mean to enter into a scramble for their 
own hands. We should be surprised to learn that if 
Sir William Harcourt had been in power, and Lord 
Salisbury had attacked him with as much fury as he has 
attacked Lord Salisbury, for expressing his concurrence 
with the French Foreign Minister’s statement, he would 
not have retorted with something like passion that in 
endorsing the French policy in this matter he had taken 
the best security possible that the Concert of Europe 
should not be pro-Turkish, but should do all that is in the 
power of England, France, and Italy to secure a Liberal 
interpretation of the Concert of Europe. We are no 
friends to even the nominal integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, as all our readers know. We have always 
believed that Lord Salisbury with a little more 
courage might have carried the Concert of Europe 
for a Greek protectorate of Crete. But of this 
we feel very confident, that Lord Rosebery would 
have shown far more timidity than Lord Salisbury, 
—his own speech on Armenia demonstrated it,—and 
we do not feel much doubt that even Lord Kimberley, 
who now that he is in Opposition denounces any 
acquiescence in the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
Would have acquiesced in it himself had he been our 
Foreign Minister. We are far from sustaining that 
article of the Concert of Europe, which we utterly con- 
demn. But we are still further from thinking that if the 
so-called Liberals had been in power we should have had 
an atom more reason for satisfaction, even if we had not 
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had much less. Mr. Bryce is one of the heartiest friends 
Armenia ever had, but even he belonged to a Cabinet 
which set the example to their successors of leaving 
Armenia in the lurch. Sir William Harcourt’s loud- 
mouthed censure of the present Government would very 
soon be hushed if he and his friends were suddenly to 
succeed to power. 

Then as to Sir William Harcourt’s boast that 
Liberals never surrender principles they have espoused, 
why do we now hear so very little of Home-rule, or of 
Disestablishment, or of Local Option? And if the Glad- 
stonians returned to power to-morrow would anything 
astonish us more than to find them taking up any one of 
those three causes? Nor do we believe that either Mr. 
Dillon, or Mr. Healy, or Mr. Redmond, or Mr. Carvell 
Williams, or Sir Wilfrid Lawson would look for the 
smallest advantage for their own special causes from that 
return to power. Indeed, if Sir William Harcourt expects 
the Unionists ultimately to adopt any one of those causes, 
he is certainly the victim of a very astonishing supersti- 
tion. What he probably really meant to say was this, that 
Liberals never surrender causes which are popular with 
the constituencies. And that istrue. But when it turns 
out that the Unionists’ causes are popular with the con- 
stituencies, then the Liberals silently evacuate the positions 
which they had unfortunately taken up. 

But of course both Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bryce 
make their running chiefly with the Education Bill. 
Sir William Harcourt calls it a Bill for giving half 
a million of money to the Church, though he knows 
that not a penny of it will go to the Church, but 
will all be devoted to improving the efficiency of the 
secular education in those elementary schools which 
ever since 1870 have been under the inspection of the. 
Education Department, and are to continue under the 
inspection of that Department still. That the Church 
will continue to teach its own catechisms and theology to 
its own schools, and that the Roman Catholics and 
Wesleyans will continue to teach their own catechisms 
and theology to their schools, is of course true; and that is 
the reason why the Radicals rave against any increase to 
their means, unless, indeed, an elective element should be 
admitted to all the Boards of Managers to set the old 
managers by the ears. Why, we should like to know, is 
the Education Department, which the Radicals lauded up 
to the skies last Session, to be considered wholly unequal 
to inspect the voluntary schools effectively this Session, 
though we were told with all the shrillness o$ Radical 
acrimony a year ago that the Unionist Government dis- 
trusted and desired to dethrone the Department on which 
they now rely? Directly the Unionists confirm the 
ascendency of the Education Department, and decline to 
add to its intelligent scrutiny the very ill-advised security 
of popularly elected members, the Government is assailed 
with the fiercest censure, and treated as ignoring the only 
sound principle of Liberalism, namely, that local government 
should control the expenditure of Government grants. If the 
check of departmental inspection has been so valuable for 
seven and twenty years, why should it suddenly be accounted 
inadequate because £600,000 is to be added to the millions 
whose expenditure it has hitherto checked? We quite agree 
with Mr. Bryce’s first Liberal principle, that education 
should be “cheap and efficient.” But who was it that made it 
cheap, except the Unionist Government of 1886-92, which 
carried the Free Education Act? And if efficiency has 
been secured up to the present day, why should it not be 
secured by the same means for many years to come? But 
the main ground of Mr. Bryce’s attack on the Education 
Bill appears to rest on his third Liberal principle, that 
the Government should seek “to link and bind together 
the different classes, the different denominations, and the 
different sections of the community, so as to make them 
grow up in goodwill and good feeling to one another, and 
to recognise that what is common to them is far more 
important than any differences which could divide them.” 
Well, but how does Mr. Bryce propose to bring that 
principle (so far as it is true) home to denominations 
which do not think it true? Do Roman Catholics, 
for instance, think that the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church is far less important than what Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans and Dissenters of a great 
number of different types hold in common? Mr. Bryce 
may think so, but we will answer for it that Cardinay 
Vaughan and Archbishop Temple and Dr. Rigg would nox 
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agree with him. And if not, how are they to be brought 
to agree with him? Not surely by making it difficult for 
the Churches to teach their own religion to the children of 
parents who accept that religion, and so to establish in their 
minds a deep sense of grievance. Yet all this fierce 
multiplication of amendments to every line and every 
word of the Education Bill really does mean that the 
Government ought to put a differential duty on all 
separate denominational teaching, and to discourage it by 
every means in their power. To our mind, perfect liberty 
for denominational teaching, so far as it does not interfere 
with the liberty of non-denominationalists to absent them- 
selves from that teaching without exposing themselves to 
persecution, is the true Liberalism, and yet it is against 
any practical and honest acknowledgment of that principle 
that half the Radical amendments have been directed. 





WAR WITH THE TRANSVAAL. 


ii is with deep regret that we notice the efforts of a 
certain section of the English Press to embitter our 
relations with the Transvaal, and to make war a matter of 
certainty between us and the autonomous Republic which 
is subject to our suzerainty. We should like to ask one 
or two questions of those who are contemplating war with 
the Transvaal with a light heart, and to suggest to them 
what would be the results if a war were to take place at 
the present moment. Before we do so, however, we desire 
to make two things quite clear. In the first place, we have 
no sort of sympathy with President Kruger’s attempt to set 
up a Venetian Republicin South Africa. We believe in the 
democratic experiment, and hold that the Government in a 
State like the Transvaal should be controlled by the 
majority, not by the minority, of its white inhabitants. 
On the merits, then, our sympathies are with the Out- 

landers. Again, we have no sort of notion of tolerating 

any breach of the London Convention. Our supremacy in 

South Africa must be maintained to the full, both by 

strong action at Pretoria and also by strong action against 

any attempts by foreign States to infringe that supremacy. 

But though we hold, and hold firmly, to these principles, 

we consider that they should be maintained in a reasonable, 

statesmanlike, and far-seeing spirit, and not with a fussy, 
blundering Jingoism. If a brick-wall annoys us we must 
consider whether it is worth the trouble of removal, not 
dash our heads against it in a rage. Before, that is, we 
do anything to encourage the outbreak of war with the 

Transvaal, we must count the cost, and consider whether 

it is worth while. If we have war forced upon us, that is 

quite another mutter. In that case there is nothing for 
it but to hit so hard and so promptly that there shall be 
no question as to who is to be the victor. 


Those who have followed our argument so far will 
probably think that we are coming to the conclusion that 
a war with the Transvaal would be so formidable an 
operation that we ought not to attempt it unless we are 
absolutely obliged. That, however, is by no means our 
conclusion. We do not deprecate war with the Transvaal 
in the least because we think that it would be a military 
operation beyond our means. We hold, on the contrary, 
that the conquest of the Transvaal would be, as far as 
the military conditions are concerned, a comparatively 
easy matter. ‘Twenty thousand men, with plenty of good 
horse artillery, would be quite sufficient. People forget 
that the conditions are entirely changed since those of 
the old war. Then the Transvaal was without com- 
municaticns and surrounded by deserts. Now it can be 
reached by at least two lines of railway that are in our 
hands. Again, seventeen years ago there were no cities 
and no centres of population which could be held, but 
only scattered farms. Now there are two cities, 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, and a large concentrated 
population which is hostile to the Boers. If, then, 
the conquest of the Transvaal can be considered 
separately, it would appear by no means a difficult 
task. But it cannot be considered separately. Remember 
that as things now stand—thanks to Mr. Rhodes—if we go 
to war with the Transvaal, we go to war with the whole of 
the Dutch in South Africa. At the present moment a war 
begun with the Boers would mean a war, or at any rate 
deep hostility, with the whole of the Dutch Afrikanders. 
The Free State would probably openly support the Boers, 
and the Dutchmen at the Cape would also do so, if not 


Imperial Power. This fact means that besides Want; 
twenty thousand men for the Transvaal, we should wa 
another twenty or thirty thousand to hold down the Col 
and the Free State. That, of course, is not an impossibilir 
By calling out the Reserves we could, no doubt, man ty. 
to put forty thousand exceedingly efficient men ri 
South Africa. Let us assume then—and in our 9 ini 
the assumption is a perfectly safe one—that a - ” 
taken place, that the military part of the business 
perfectly successful, that the Outlanders are emanci ated 
that the Transvaal has become a self-governing Colon 

a democratic Republic under our suzerainty, that the 
Free State has been beaten and made to pay an in 
demnity, and that the Dutch in the Colony have bee, 
forced into inaction by a powerful British garrison, What 
is to follow next? Of ene thing we may be perfect! 
certain. Nothing would induce the British Government { 
lock up forty thousand, or even twenty thousand, troops 
as a garrison in South Africa. Directly the fighting o 
over the troops would be withdrawn. Would South Africa 
then return to a normal condition of things? Most assured} 
not. No doubt we should have a pro-English State in 
the Transvaal, but the rest of South Africa would be in 
condition of veiled civil war. The Dutch would fee 
themselves the victims of oppression, the Free State, for 
the first time in its history, would be bitterly hostile, ang 
more than half the white people of Cape Colony would be 
proud to be called rebels. By good luck at the elections, or 
by help of the votes of the black men of means, we might 
just escape a rebel Ministry, but half the House of 
Assembly would be rebels. The result would be that 
the Imperial Authority would constantly be invoked in 
order to help the English against the Dutch Afrikanders, 
That was not a situation which we found very satisfactor 
in Canada sixty years ago. This would be the state of 
things if matters pursued a normal course and were not 
complicated by other influences. It is to be feared, 
however, that other and very terrible influences would be 
at work. The moment black men see white men fighting 
with each other they think that their time has come, and 
that they have only to strike hard to shake off the 
alien yoke. We saw how this happened in Matabeleland 
after the Raid. Is there not considerable danger that a 
real war in the Transvaal might excite the natives to 
the point of rebellion throughout South Africa? A 
war undertaken against the Transvaal without the con- 
sent and sympathy of the Dutch Afrikanders in other 
parts of South Africa must then manufacture rebels 
on a large scale, and is only too likely to produce 
a servile war and turn South Africa into a shambles. 
We are not afraid of reasonable risks, nor are we 
among those who think that bloodshed ought always 
to be avoided and at all costs, but at the same time we 
cannot think it worth our while, even on just grounds, to 
fight President Kruger when the results of victory are 
likely to be those we have described. 


‘But,’ it will be asked, ‘are you content to let things go 
on as they are going on now?’ ‘Yes,’ is our reply, ‘ until 
the people of Cape Colony as a whole, or rather by a large 
majority, tell us that they are tired of the unrest and 
anxiety produced by President Kruger’s plan of governing 
by the will of the minority, and desire that we should 
help them and the Outlanders to put a stop to it.’ When 
that happens we may insist on justice to the Outlanders 
with a light heart, because we shall know that it will not 
mean turning the majority of our fellow-subjects at the 
Cape into rebels. After all, it is the people of the Cape 
and of South Africa generally, and not we, who are injured 
by the refusal of the Boers to accept the democratic prin- 
ciple, and to be loyal to the future of South Africa,—to do 
their part, that is, to build up a great dominion, free from 
all foreign influences, and absolutely self-governing. If 
they choose to acquiesce in that refusal, and do not wish 
that the nuisance of unrest in the Transvaal shall be abated, 
they have a right to have their will. It is the people of 
South Africa who will benefit bya federal union, and not we; 
and therefore it is they, not we, who should bestir then- 
selves to prevent President Kruger from throwing obstacles 
in the way of union. We should, of course, be glad to 
help on the good cause, but the notion of compelling the 
Cape people to help themselves is not business. Our 
line should be exactly that taken up by Mr. Chamberlain 
over the Drifts question. We should tell the Cape 








openly, then by every form of passive resistance to the 





Dutch,—‘If you like to ask us to put pressure on the 
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Transvaal to manage their affairs better, and will stand side 
py side with us in the demand, we will act with you. If, 

the other hand, you will take no responsibility, and are 
walt ‘nclined to resent our he)p, then we will take no forward 
whatever” Depend upon it, this is the true principle 
‘or the Imperial Government to act on,—to do nothing in 
South Africa which will not be endorsed by the majority of 
the whites of South Africa. Till they can make up their 
minds we can quite well afford to wait, for time is always 
nour favour. That is the lesson we have got to learn in 
regard to South Africa, and there is another which is almost 
equally important. It is to remember that, all told, there 
ye not as many white people in South Africa altogether 
js there are in Glasgow. The truth is, we are inclined 
y examine all these problems under a microscope, and 
i talk as if something must be done instantly. All we 
eed do at present is to see that President Kruger does 
ot infringe the London Convention, cry ‘“‘ Hands off!” to 
,!] foreigners, and wait till the majority of the white 

ople of South Africa make it quite clear what they desire 
shall be the future of their end of the continent. 





TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


E wish some considerable economist who is also a 
statesman—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would do— 

would explain to the world in a convincing way the cause 
of the extraordinary change which has come over the free 
peoples in the matter of public thrift. Men still living 
can remember well when in France every half-million of 
State expenditure was watched with grudging jealousy, 
ghen Joseph Hume was an object of dread to every 
iepartment of the British Government, and when every 
American boasted that under the Federal system a citizen 
mas almost untaxed, that pensions were unknown and 
impossible, and that the idea ot a National Debt was as 
much hated as that of a standing army. The orator in 
any one of those three States who dilated on taxation, or 
“bloated Budgets,” or the “waste of the people’s money,” 
yas sure of a favourable hearing, and if he insinuated or 
aid that some particular class was pillaging the taxpayer 
for its own benefit, he was, for the moment at least, the 
idol of the common folk. The desire for thrift was, in 
fact, so strong that it excited temper, and the populace 
vere as irritably unreasonable as a wife overpressed by 
her household economies when she hears that her husband 
has been committing some extravagance. The “ignorant 
impatience of taxation’ became a commonplace not only 
with statesmen but historians. So completely has that 
mood disappeared that it has become nearly unintelligible. 
The French Budget has risen to more than double its old 
figures, and whenever the Ministry make a new demand it 
isalways, after discussion, voted. The British Estimates 
exceed a hundred millions sterling, and except as excuses 
for discussion on side-issues the debates on the Estimates 
are absolutely perfunctory, neither dreaded by the officials 
uor cared about by the electors. In the United States the 
Pension List is actually twelve millions sterling in excess 
if the whole national expenditure of the Republic in 1847, 
ind the people are content that it should be so, the new 
President, who is an economist if he is anything, actually 
inserting in his Message to the new Congress, praise 
of himself as favourable to « “liberal” grant for 
pensions, He is not, indeed, he intimates, for re- 
trenchment in any direction, but for higher taxation, his 
Bill for that: end actually occupying two columns of type. 
Noris this the whole extent of the change. That men 
thould be taken in by Protectionist fallacies is natural, 
but that they should not see that the Treasury can only be 
filed from the pockets of the people is almost unintelli- 
gible, Yet it is quite certain from their silence that they 
either like the expenditure or think that in the present 
‘late of opinion resistance to it is futile. Our own upper 
tidal classes furnish an instance of the operation of 
a atter feeling. A great part of our new expenditure 
p tawn from their pockets by direct taxation upon income 
nd bequests; but they not only do not resist by voting, 
os do not attempt in speeches or in literature to 
ate the impression that they are unfairly burdened. 
a 18 @ sort of willingness to go on spending, which is 
oe especially in France, with much discontent and 
of th Ing, but which deprives the charge of extravagance 
® force which once made it a weapon for the over: 


though free from Protectionist fallacies, no longer desire 
to keep their money fructifying in their pockets; while in 
France and America they read and accept proposal after 
proposal for more indirect taxes, which they know make 
things dearer for them, with a dull hope that somehow 
they will have more money to pay the taxes with, or that 
in some way not apparent the foreigner will have to pay 
the bill. The fact that at all events they have to pay it 
first in increased prices does not seem to fret them at all. 
Much of this change no doubt arises from the increased 
wealth of the community, which is much greater for pur- 
poses of spending than the published figures as to increased 
national resources show at first sight. It is surplus money 
which one spends willingly, and the surplus wealth of the 
free countries has increased faster even than its positive 
wealth. In this country, where it is the well-to-do who 
bear all direct taxation—even rates being mainly a 
deduction from rent—the class which pays finds its 
surplus enormously, almost incredibly, increased. If it 
nas to bear threefold taxation out of wealth which has 
increased fourfold, the surplus remaining after necessities 
are paid for has increased perhaps five or six fold. Say 
that it takes a man £200 a year to eat, and that he had 
£400 a year, but has now £800, a taxation of £100 a year 
against the former £50 a year still leaves him £500 a year 
surplus instead of £150, that is, immeasurably more 
comfortable. Even in France and America, where the 
bulk of taxation is indirect, the effect of this law is felt, 
the people meeting the new pressure out of the income 
produced by their steady, and in the aggregate enormous, 
savings. That which is taken from you when you are 
prosperous is not felt like that which is taken from you when 
in adversity. There can be little doubt either that the 
decay of hostility to Governments gud Goveruments which 
has for half a century been most marked in the free 
countries, and has produced, among other things, a whole 
crop of proposals for nationalising everything—that is, 
for trusting Governments with everybody’s property— 
has produced a much greater readiness to spend on 
Government account. Being taxed by an enemy and 
taxed by one’s own people are different things, at least 
in the irritation they cause. Look how the Germans, 
who are still practically under an absolute Monarchy, 
fret under their taxes, and, when they can, resist 
fresh demands, and compare their language with the 
kind of cheerfulness with which the free countries hear of 
the most exorbitant demands. “We must have more 
artillery,” says M. Méline, and the millions are voted. “ We 
must have more ships,” says Lord Salisbury, and the 
millions are granted in a night. “We must compensate 
our warriors,” says Mr. McKinley, and the Pension List 
is passed without inquiry. “ We must have cruisers,” says 
the German Emperor, and “ No you sha’n’t,” shrieks his 
Parliament; “cruisers cost money.” It is probable, too, 
that there is an enlargement of scale in the popular 
judgment, and that particular expenditures do not loom so 
large in their eyes, a fact we had occasion to notice when 
a Government, in our opinion a little overmindful of the 
claims of Art, gave £70,000 for a picture without any 
remonstrance from the vulgar. There remains, however, 
something yet to be accounted for, and we are inclined to 
believe it is due to a cause, the effect of which will 
gradually increase, the sense of the irresistibleness of the 
popular will. Resistance to a plebiscite is like resistance 
to an avalanche, too hopeless to be even thought of, and 
every modern Parliament, elected as it is by the masses, 
has in it something of the glacier-like power of action of 
this huge blind force. Certainly in England the well-to- 
do classes accept their burdens very much from a feeling 
of that sort, which we discern also in France and in 
America, where, though the suffrage was always very wide, 
the respectables wielded fifty years ago much more of 
the ultimate power than they at present possess. 
How far is this new spirit likely to go? We are not at 
all sure. Most economists will say, we think, that Govern- 
ments are reaching the end of their tether, that in 
Protectionist countries especially high taxes and high 
prices will together wear out popular patience, and that 
the note of the first half of the twentieth century will be 
embittered fiscal discussion. It may be so, but we are 
not so sure. Taxation will be thrown, we feel confident, 
more and more on the well-to-do, because sound economy, 
the new doubt among the rich whether riches have any 
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pulling in that direction together; but that datum being 
granted, the desire for expenditure may goa long way. 
We do not quite know any of us what proportion of 
our earnings we should pay away before we ceased to 
earn, and we do know that when taxation is imposed 
by irresistible force the only check which seems sufficient 
is the ceasing of the taxes to draw. That result 
happened in Rome during the decay of the Empire, and 
in France under Louis XVI., and, we believe, in Lom- 
bardo-Venetia in the last years of the Austrian despotism ; 
but the free countries are a long way off that point yet. Pro- 
tection complicates the question, because the protected do 
not see at first that they are also despoiled, and so does the 
fact that the taxation of John does not exasperate Tom 
past bearing, and that consequently very heavy Death- 
duties indeed will never create a revolution. It would 
not greatly surprise us to know that England, France, and 
the Union were in 1950 paying double their present taxes, 
and were still able to bear the burden without thinking of 
civil war. There must of course be a limit, but of what 
it is we must profess ourselves ignorant, with this one 
great reserve. The masses may wake up to the idea that 
they would like the national money to stay in the national 
pocket, instead of passing into the national treasuries— 
Peel’s idea—in which case expenditure will first be 
roughly stopped, and then very roughly reduced. That 
last must be a slow process, you say. H’m! Functionaries 
have very little power of resisting dismissal, soldiers have 
never been known to resist permission to go home, and it 
is possible that we all exaggerate the regard of the nations 
for their bondholders. Very decent people, when threatened 
with bankruptcy, have compounded with their creditors. 
That, however, is speculation; what is certain is that the 
American Government is going to tax its people almost as 
badly as the English were taxed when Sydney Smith 
wrote of taxation with a pen dipped in oil of vitriol, and 
that, so far as outsiders can see, no one among the 
American majority particularly minds. Let us go on, 
they say, increasing the Pension List. Perhaps we may 
get pensions. 





THE NEW DECISION ON BETTING. 


E do not think that the decision of the Queen’s 

Bench Division in the case of “Hawke v. Dunn” will 
induce Parliament to remodel the laws of betting. If we 
understand public feeling aright, a great majority of the 
voters are opposed to any interference with private 
gambling, whether by cards or betting, but are equally 
opposed to the existence of any were gaming-table, or of 
any lottery, or of any method of betting having the 
characteristics of a lottery. Very few persons think it 
morally wrong to buy a lottery-ticket, or to play whist for 
money, or to bet on the issue of a horse-race, but an 
enormous number have learned from experience that any 
public incitement to those amusements produces social 
consequences of a very injurious kind. The practice 
provokes large sections of the people to waste money 
they cannot afford, with the usual result in increasing 
dishonesty, and weakens the force of the healthy con- 
viction that all gain should come from productive industry 
of some kind. So clear is the public sentiment, that 
although of all forms of gambling the lottery is the most 
attractive, and probably the most innocent, because the 
player cannot have any personal spite or any temptation 
to commit fraud, yet, so far as we know, from the day 
when lotteries were made illegal no one in Parliament 
has protested against the Act, though it is undoubtedly 
an infringement of reasonable liberty. No body of voters 
has ever mude the repeal of the Lottery Acts a test- 
question on the hustings, nor has it ever been pleaded, 
even in the “ newest” newspaper, that “the Puritans” 
had in this Act taken an interest out of rather mono- 
tonous lives,—the plea by which Bengalees still express 
their resentment at what they conceive to be a totally 
needless restriction. They paid for most of the old 
public works in Calcutta out of lottery profits, and they 
do not consider taxation at all a pleasant exchange. Now 
so far as we, who are not sportsmen, can perceive, the 
decision in “Hawke v. Dunn” simply makes the grip of the 
Anti-Lottery laws a little wider. The Judges have not 
interfered with private betting at all. They have simply 
declared that the bookmaker, a public bettor against all 
comers who stands or walks within an enclosure, is liable 


to punishment under the Act against betting-ho 

as the bookmaker really keeps a lottery-table open rar 
who accost him, we doubt if public sentiment wi al 
opposed to the decision, and also whether the doc. 
will be nugatory. The Anti-Lottery Law hag at 
lotteries, and we do not see any reason why the Xa 
house Act, now that it has been interpreted in freee 
should fail to stop the precisely similar trade of the boot 
maker. Of course, if there really is an immense body ¢ 
voters determined that bookmaking shall go on the 
will be repealed or altered ; but we doubt that determing 
tion, and until it has been very clearly manifes 
Members of Parliament will certainly not venture { 
affront the clergy of all denominations, most bilan 
thropists, and that immense body of sensible people who, 
seeing little or no moral objection to the purchase Of a chaney 
if within the purchaser’s means, hold public gambling toby 
exceedingly inexpedient. Whether it is inexpedient or not 
is of course a question of evidence, but it is certain that the 
think so, and that they watch the extraordinary increage jn 
gambling on horses, an increase proved by the appearance 
of almost every newspaper in the country, with positive 
dismay. They would not perhaps have had the energy 
to pass a new restrictive Act, but now that the law is 
found to be on their side, they certainly will not allow it 
to be repealed, nor, we think, though that is more doubt. 
ful, to remain inoperative. They will say, with a great 
deal of reason, ‘ Here is an evil; here is also a law against 
it; let us at all events see, before we make alterations 
whether the law will or will not abate the evil. If it will 
then the law is good; if it will not, then when that is 
proved will be the time for reconsidering the whole ques. 
tion.’ That is a very unpicturesque and undramatic 
mode of reasoning, but it is the way of the English 
people, who always reason from the facts to the idea, and, 
on the whole, operates sufficiently well. It will be of no 
use to tell them that the law as now interpreted is 
illogical, because if betting is lawful so also is incitement 
to betting, for they care nothing about logic, and are quite 
aware that many things are permitted by the law, incite. 
ments to which are absolutely forbidden. Nor will it 
avail to say that the bookmaker’s trade improves the breed 
of horses, for they do not believe the statement, care 
very little even if it is true, and if it is true, would 
much rather give heavy prizes for winners than allow 
a practice which they consider injurious to social 
well-being. Nor do we think the best argument of the 
bookmakers’ friends, that there is now one law for the 
rich and another for the poor, will weigh very much on 
average minds. The rich are stopped by the decision from 
betting with bookmakers just as much as the poor, and if 
Peers can bet at ease in the Jockey Club, so can the poor 
if they like in each other’s houses. Besides, there is 4 
root of unreality in the whole argument of equality. If 
betting were prohibited as immoral, then any difference 
between rich and poor would be more than oppressive, 
would be positively wicked; but as it is only forbidden as 
inexpedient, difference of circumstances may fairly and 
sensibly be taken into consideration. The poor are much 
more injured than the rich by all forms of waste, and 
much more depressed by any diminution in the temptation 
to be industrious, or any persuasion that industry 1s after 
all very monotonous and slow. The whole of our liquor 
laws and our laws forbidding adulteration are devised for 
the benefit of the poor, not the rich, and we actually go the 
length of protecting the poor, and not the rich, from being 
cheated in bread, while the anti-beggary laws are directa 
by their very nature, solely against the poor. Its, 1 
fact, too ridiculous, in a country like this, to deny that 
there are evils which affect the poor but not the rich—the 
abuses of pawnbroking, for example—and to say that we 
must not cure them for the more numerous class because, 
owing to accidental circumstances, we cannot be equally sure 
of curing them for another and more limited one. The 
idealists who raise the cry of equality, and object to any 
departure from it in principle lest they should introdu 
oppression, will do well to remember that in this — 
all political power is ultimately lodged in the hands 0 ‘ 
poor, and that whenever they like to use it, as they of 
like in the matter of direct taxation, nobody —_ : 
resisting their will. The advocates of the bookm we 
ought rather to rejoice that the decision leaves 4 ° “ 
unfettered, and that one the very people who breed, trail, 








and race the horses for whom the advocates profess to 
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; Why can they not be honest, and say 
. ee bookmaker’s trade makes life more exciting 
his customers, and offers them opportunities of sudden 
® een they are unwilling to forego? We do not 
i e that any of these arguments will have influence 
og average voter, and doubt, therefore, if Sir 
Mf dell Maple or anybody else will be able within the 
: M1 few years to relax the existing laws against betting. 
pit still prove inoperative, as is quite possible, it will 
sl they are evaded, or because the bookmakers 
combine to carry every case up to the Lords, and not 
because they are repealed or in any way seriously 
oy? not, be it understood, object to horse-racing 
in itself, pursued as an amusement. We do not 
tly believe that the practice does any good to the 
breed of horses, which for the most part are not wanted 
to be abnormally swift, and we are lost in amazement 
always at the interest which such contests excite. The 
entire cult of the horse, indeed, always strikes us as 
foolish, except in those who have to live by the sale or use 
of the animals themselves ; but there are, fortunately, a 
great many tastes besides our own in the world, and if 
rich men like to expend part of their means in testing the 
comparative speed of their beasts, we can see no manner 
of objection, Such tests do not tend to cruelty, but the 
reverse; and if the swift horses are very useless, they are 
also very beautiful, and tend therefore to keep up a high 
standard in the selection, housing, feeding, and general 
caretaking of the entire race. But we should never 
dream of denying the right of the community to decide 
whether the gatherings which horse*races draw together 
are or are not injurious. If they are as bad as fairs 
the community has a right to suppress them as it has 
already suppressed most fairs, not as things in any way 
necessarily bad, but as things which experience had proved 
to be altogether inexpedient. If the community has no right 
of that kind—and really its right seems in some quarters 
to be challenged—then it has no right to pass sanitary 
laws, or laws of education, or the hundred laws of in- 
spection through which we are now beginning to use the 
collective strength of the State for the protection and 
guidance of the weak. We can easily conceive a com- 
munity which rejects all those devices and declares that 
it has no rights except moral rights over the individual ; 
but then, we take it, that community, while suffering all 
the evils of aggregation, would enjoy few of its benefits. 
The end of society is not the constable, who, indeed, in 
strict logic is no more defensible than the inspector, for 
how can a man be a citizen if he will not himself detect 
and pursue and punish crime ? 





THE REPORT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSION. 


fo ige in these days of vast fortunes, American and 
: other, a net income of a million and a quarter 
18 a very pretty property. This is the sum which came 
last year into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
They are great agricultural landlords; they hold much 
house property and a large amount of tithe; they have 
over £300,000 in ground-rents, and as much again in 
mining royalties; they are holders of securities and 
Mortgages on a considerable scale. Few owners of 
property have to do with so many various forms of 
wealth. It is fortunate for the Commissioners, or rather 
for their cestui que trusts, that this is so. Otherwise we 
should not read in their Report that a “diminution in 
the receipts from agricultural lands, tithe-rent charges, 
and minerals has been balanced by increased receipts 
from property in London.” But large and various as 
their property is, the greater part of it is appropriated 
mn advance. Of the £1,266,000 which came last year 
into the Commissioners’ possession, £100,000 goes in 
payment to Bishops, and £150,000 to Chapters. As 
regards the latter item, it would have been very much 
larger had not some of the Chapters preferred to keep 
their estates in their own hands, and to content them- 
selves with the incomes accruing from them. Great 
and well-founded has been the grief of the Chapters 
Which made this choice. They retain the estates 
indeed, but the incomes have in @ great measure taken 
to themselves wings. The depreciation in agricultural 


d has reduced many deaneries and canonries to less 





than half their nominal value. Their properties are all, or 
nearly all, of one kind; they have nothing to set against 
the fall in their rents. Had they accepted the Commis- 
sioners’ terms they would now have been feeling an 
agreeable, because academical, interest in speculating what 
steps the Commissioners would take in order to make the 
two ends meet. As it is, they may cheer themselves with 
the superior position of ecclesiastics who have property of 
their own over ecclesiastics who are merely annuitants. 
Unfortunately, this advantage is not of a kind which 
makes a balance-sheet satisfactory. To the £250,000 
already accounted for £706,000 must be added to meet 
the fixed annual paymentsin respect of benefices augmented 
and endowed in former years. Thus £956,000 may be 
treated as non-existent so far as regards the existing 
Commissioners. All that is left to them to distribute is 
a balance of £227,000, “ with which to carry on the work 
of augmentation and endowment, and to provide for all 
the contingencies inseparable from the management of so 
large a sum.” 

From one point of view it is to be regretted that this 
sum of £706,000 is as large as it is, For beyond doubt 
a portion of it has been spent in a way which has proved 
rather hurtful than beneficial. We refer to the grants 
made in former years for the building and improvement 
of parsonage-houses. In itself, of course, this has been a 
most proper object on which to lay out money. The 
parson must have a roof over his head, and in many 
parishes if a house were not built for him there 
would be none for him to live in. In the case of small 
livings, moreover, it is better that so important and vary- 
ing an item as house-rent should not have to be paid out 
of the income of the benefice. But unless the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are very much maligned, there was a time 
when a great deal too much money was spent on individual 
parsonage-houses. We will not vouch for the truth of 
such stories as that of the hunting man who induced the 
Commissioners to add sixteen stalls to his stable, or of 
the successful coach who convinced them that twenty 
new bedrooms were not more than he could count upon 
filling with highly profitable pupils. These may be 
simply the creation of the clerical imagination. But that 
a great many rectories and vicarages have been built on a 
scale far in excess probably of the then value of the living, 
and certainly of its present value, there is no question. 
They are now a world too wide for the lessened and lessen- 
ing incomes of the country clergy. To be comfortable they 
need more servants indoors and outdoors than the parson 
can afford to keep, and the cost of repairing them, whether 
it comes in the shape of an annual outlay or as a 
lump sum for dilapidations, is a heavy burden, and one 
which brings in no compensating return. In some 
districts, indeed, the Commissioners have often at their 
command a means of undoing the mischief done by their pre- 
decessors. When the parsonage-house stands on the glebe, 
and, as is often the case, has some—perhaps many—acres 
of land attached to it, the best thing that can be done is 
to sell it and spend the money, partly in building another 
house of more moderate dimensions, and partly in adding 
to the value of the benefice. In this way the clergy will 
be better off in point of income and relieved of a constant 
source of useless expense. 

This figure of £706,000 raises another question. If 
benefices have been augmented and endowed to an extent 
represented by an annual payment of this magnitude, the 
past poverty of the clergy must have been greater than we 
are accustomed to suppose. The promoters of Clerical 
Sustentation Funds and the like would think themselves 
fortunate if they could get, once and for all, as much as 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have at their disposal in 
a single year. Since 1840, when the common fund was 
first created, the Commissioners, we are told, have 
augmented and endowed upwards of five thousand seven 
hundred benefices. “The value of these grants exceeds 
£808,835, and is equivalent to a capital value of 
£24,320,900.” These grants were mostly met by local 
benefactions equivalent to a further capital sum of 
£5,458,200. Thus “the total increase in the incomes 
of benefices resulting from the operations of the Commis- 
sioners exceeds £1,016,775 per annum,” which may be 
taken to represent a capital sum of over £30,000,000. 
The Report compares these figures with the “ estimate 
formed in the early years of the Commission that tho 
amount which would be ultimately available for the 
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augmentation of poor 


remember that the outcome of 


in the condition in which they now are. 


raise hereafter ° 


There is another aspect of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
which at one time had more interest than it has just now. 
When Disestablishment seemed to be in the air, it was a 
point sometimes raised whether the Church had gained 
No doubt 
many scandals have been avoided or put an end to, 
and many glaring anomalies removed. The chief source 
of the Commissioners’ income, in the first instance, has been 
the appropriation of the vast estates that formerly belonged 
to some of the bishoprics, and has arisen from distributing 
the surplus revenue of these episcopal estates. Among 
the poorer benefices a conspicuous disproportion between 
the two orders of the clergy, and in some cases between 
different members of the same order, has been happily got 
On the other hand, it has been objected that the 
concentration of these large sums in the hands of a Com- 
mission would make the work of disendowment all the 
It gives the clergy, so to say, one neck instead 
of many, and so facilitates the task of the executioner. 
No doubt this is so far true, that if Disestablishment 
were now on the stocks it is to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners that the Government would go to get the 
information of which the draughtsman must be put in 
But this only 
means that the existence of the Commission would save 
the Government a good deal of preliminary inquiry. 
That is not a service which we should be anxious to render 
to the authors of a Disestablishment Bill, but it is not 
one to be set against the very great advantages which the 
Church derives from the reforms which the Commissioners 


or lost by the creation of the Commission. 


rid of. 


easier. 


possession before he could begin work. 


have initiated. 


THE TROOPSHIP ‘WARREN HASTINGS.’ 


HE Special Army Order which Lord Wolseley issued 

on Monday concerning the behaviour of the troops 

on the troopship ‘ Warren Hastings,’ which was wrecked 
in the early morning of January 14th last on the island of 


Réunion, during a pitch-dark night, adds another striking 
testimony to the discipline and courage of our soldiers to 
the many great records of the British Army. There were nine 
hundred and ninety-three souls on board, including women 
and children, besides the crewof the ship,and in consequence 
of their perfect discipline and steadiness only two natives, 
a cook and an officer’s servant, were drowned. Yet the 
circumstances were extremely trying. Twice during that 
dark night the courage and discipline of the troops were 
put to a very severe test, once when, after the vessel 
struck, the soldiers were ordered to fall in below on the main 
and troop deck, where they must have been aware of their 
imminent danger of death, indeed of their very small 
chance of escape, and again when, after they had begun 
to disembark, Commander Holland held that the danger 
of an immediate disappearance of the wreck was so great 
that it was no longer safe to wait till daylight for the 
disembarking of the women and children and sick, so 
that the disembarking of the troops was stopped till the 
former had reached the shore in safety. But there 
was not a murmur of any kind from the men on either 
occasion. The troops obeyed orders without either a grumble 
or the smallest sign of confusion, and were rewarded by 
the perfect success of the operation. It was a great 
triumph of discipline, and no doubt was partly due to the 
example set by the troops on the ‘ Birkenhead’ in the 
famous wreck of 1852. It is one of the singular advan- 
tages of a great tradition that every subsequent act of 
gallantry and discipline is more certain of success than its 
predecessor. The memories of men are full of what has 
been achieved by those whose example they are cager to 


benefices would not exceed 
£300,000 per annum,” and, while recognising the share 
that “enhanced values and the development and im- 
proved management of the estates” have had in the result, 
justly claims that it is in part “due to the care which 
has been exercised in the control of the finances of the 
Commissioners.” But satisfactory as the figures are from 
this point of view, they are somewhat less so when we 
an expenditure of 
£30,000,000 has been to leave the beneficed clergy 
If this immense 
sum has only brought the poorer benefices up to their 
present level, what can be hoped for from the frac- 
tion of that sum which is all that we can expect to 


emulate ; and so it becomes positively easi 

do what they have heard of ae alee: nen 
runners. Men do not willingly confess that the a 
inferior to their ancestors, even though they ma nif are 
modest to boast “that they are better than their fath " 
The Prince of Prussia, afterwards the Emperor Willian 
of Germany, was so impressed with the heroism dig ia : 
by the men of the ‘ Birkenhead’ that he had the Bs ‘ye 
their gallantry read out to all the various regiments of hi 
army. And it was, indeed, an even more moving phn 
than that of the ‘ Warren Hastings,’ not only because 
was the first conspicuous cxample of such discipling i 
such circumstances, but because many of the troops . 
that case actually perished, while all the women er 
children were saved. 

We must not, however, take to ourselves the credit 
of being able to do that of which no other nati, 
is capable. In the first place, we do not know of 
what other nations are capable, and we may learn ap 
day,—and we hope we shall learn, — that equal gal. 
lantry and discipline have been displayed in the ranks 
of some other national army that has not as yet had the 
opportunity to display its mettle in the same way. And 
in the next place it is one of the great advantages of our 
volunteer Army that the men feel that it is by their 
own act that they have joined the Army, and therefore 
that if they do not show the courage and the discipline 
which makes an army formidable, it will be absolute 
their own fault, and not in any way the fault of others, 
Yet this last is frequently the feeling of a conscript army, 
They regard their own unfitness for their duty as the 
fault of those who, against their own will, compelled them 
to join the army. We ought to remember that whatever 
may be said for conscription on the ground that it secures 
a military training and discipline for the whole nation, 
it is not exactly the whole nation that can possibly be 
fitted for the highest kind of -military virtue. There are 
many men who, like Sir Walter Scott’s unfortunate hero 
Conachar, in the “Fair Maid of Perth,” are physically 
and morally incompetent to display the special virtues of 
dauntless soldiers. In any conscript army there must be 
not a few of these, and it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the existence of men really unfit for the 
soldier’s life, in increasing the danger of panic amongst a 
considerable body of troops. When the army is a 
volunteer army every man is in all probability one of 
those who at all events has fancied that he felt the joy of 
battle, and who has prided himself on his fearlessness when 
exposed to danger and death. Of course, amongst those 
who have so conceived of their own temperament, there 
may well be some who have mistaken themselves, and who 
do feel desperately cowardly when their courage is put to 
the proof. But even such as these are profoundly 
ashamed of themselves, and will make a great struggle 
to justify, or to appear to justify, their own belief in their 
military temper, whereas in a conscript army we can hardly 
expect the same passionate effort. The conscript is apt to 
be filled with a sense of wrong at the tyranny which insisted 
on his becoming a soldier when he had never felt the least 
vocation to be a soldier. Anda man possessed with this 
feeling will experience far less shame in yielding to panic 
than one who knows that it is by his own choice that he 
entered the Army, and that if he disgraces it, he disgraces 
himself. Now wherever this sense of shame does not exist, or 
exists in very diminished force, there there is a centre of con- 
tagion which may well spread till it overcomes the military 
temper of a whole regiment. All really brave men may be 
called non-conductors of panic. The thrill of panic 8 
extinguished when it reaches them, and in proportion to 
the number of such men, is the discipline of the regiment 
which contains them. In the heroes of the ‘ Birkenhead 
and the ‘ Warren Hastings’ such men must have been 
numerous, so that the cowards,—and there may have been 
cowards even amongst them, for comparatively few human 
breasts are altogether proof against fear,—were completely 
overborne by the coolness and resolution of those amongst 
whom they stood. But in a conscript army we may be quite 
sure that the number of men of a nerveless kind must 
much larger, as well as that they would experience far 
less horror of letting their comrades see what: they felt 
A volunteer army is, in short, a natural selection of o 
men fitted by temperament for facing danger and deat 
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with composure. A conscript army is necessary met 
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the one purpose of getting men to face danger and death 


with intrepidity. 
We have no doubt that the English character, as well 
e advantage due to our Army being a volunteer 


te has a good deal to do with the firmness and 
discipline of our troops in times of danger such as those 


which so severely tried their fortitude in the ‘Birken- 
head’ and the ‘ Warren Hastings’; but though we may 
fairly pride ourselves on that character, we ought not to 
forget that a good deal of its steadiness may be due to 
want of imagination as well as to strength of purpose. 
The nature that is haunted by the vividness of its own 
conceptions of the perils awaiting it, is not likely to 
show a8 iron a purpose in the hour of trial as the 
nature which can put away all visions except the 
yision of the immediate duty before it. We may be proud 
of our countrymen’s power of suppressing all thoughts 
except those which minister to their strength of purpose, 
but we should not ferget that races which cannot be 

ually successful in achieving this, are often unable to 
achieve it quite as much from their gifts, as from their 
deficiencies. The highly nervous temperaments are often 
wanting in what we call nerve,—which is almost the 
opposite of nervousness,—but “nerve” frequently means a 
fortunate incapacity for entering into the full meaning 
of the perils that beset us, while nervousness implies an 
activity of the imagination which, in any other crisis than 
one of peril, is amongst the happiest gifts of man. 








WEST AFRICAN VIEWS OF THE SOUL. 


E trust Miss Mary Kingsley will publish the lecture 

she has been delivering this week on the West African 
fetishism, for we read with the greatest interest the rather 
harum-scarum paper she published in the Cornhill Magazine 
last July on “ Black Ghosts.” We will not deny that it was 
amusing, but it was also so extremely jocose, that it was not 
always easy to be quite sure how much of her story of the 
various beliefs about the soul which she had found, or thought 
she had found, in her travels there, was literal fact, and how 
much was a kind of chaff. But thus much, at least, she 
certainly seemed to affirm with seriousness, that not a few 
of the negro and Bantu tribes of West Africa believe in 
the composite nature of the human soul; that they most of 
them accept one soul which survives death, and also some 
other subsidiary souls which do not survive it; that many of 
the negro tribes suppose that each man or woman has also a 
“bush-soul,” which is a ghostlike animal with a taste for 
ranging out freely in the bush, and which may be trapped 
and kept in a cage, to the great discomfort of the true 
proprietor ; that, again, not only low negroes, but Bantus, 
believe in a dream-soul, which also flies abroad when the 
owner is sleeping, and if he is awakened too suddenly may 
not be able to get back home in time for his awakening, 
whence again many evils result; and, further, that there is 
a shadow-soul, which may be seriously injured if any one 
treads on the shadow. Miss Kingsley even relates that 
she saw a woman who had x hatred for a certain man 
stealthily creep behind him to where his shadow was falling 
on the earth, and hammer a great darning-needle into 
the shadow of his head, intending thereby to bring about 
lis death. This doctrine of « fourfold soul reminded 
the present writer, when he first read it, of what is told of 
Hartley Coleridge as a child. Somebody spoke to him of him- 
self, saying that he (Hartley) displayed some special quality, 
whereupon the child looked up with a bewildered look on his 
face, and said “ Yes, but which Hartley ? The dream Hartley? 
or the picture Hartley (referring to his own picture)? or the 
thadow Hartley? or the catch-me-fast Hartley?” accom- 
Panying the last words by grasping his own arm with 
evidently a great wonder in his mind as to the distinction 
between Hartley the subject and Hartley the object. 
Evidently the West African tribes are in much the same 
bewildament as little Hartley Coleridge. They think the 
bush-soal is the animal part of them, which, when it is 
relieved of the superintendence of its human intelligence, 
enjoys its freedom in the bush like the animals to which they 
retain soclose an affinity ; that when they dream there is some 
Part of them that can leave the body and play fantastic tricks 
amongst their neighbours; and, again, that there is a life in 
the shadow which accompanies every one during the day time, 








—which life is closely linked to the life which survives the body. 
Such creeds as these are, we suppose, the first rude efforts at 
something like abstraction. Even the most cultivated men will 
speak of another as thinking certain things with his “legal 
mind,” or with his “commercial mind,” or with his “medical 
mind,” or with some other professional mind, all of these 
being distinguished from the human mind of the ordinary 
impulses and affections. Indeed, it is more or less true that 
there is often a kind of separateness between the professional 
life of a man and his more natural human life. He thinks 
one thing with his legal or his medical or his commercial or 
his political mind, and quite another thing with his domestic or 
practical mind, and the two things are not seldom in conflict. 
The only difference in that respect between us and the West 
African races is that we never imagine that the legal or 
political mind can fly off from the domestic or practical mind 
and takea separate excursion on its ownaccount. Butin such 
a rudimentary society as that of the West African races, of 
course there is no visible variety of moulds into which the in- 
telligences of individuals can be supposed to fall, except those 
which distinguish their instincts from their dreams, and their 
dreams from such superstitions as that affirming the separate 
vitality of their shadows. Nor is it wonderful that they should 
regard such widely different departments of life as admitting 
of physical separation. Even some intellectual men are now 
found to hold that in dreams the mind can really leave the 
body, at least so far as to pass far beyond the ordinary range 
of the senses, and no one can expect barbarous races to refer 
the phenomena of dreams to the laws of association (even if 
they could understand what the laws of association mean, 
which is obviously impossible), when even men of the highest 
intelligence seem to find the utmost difficulty in so explaining 
all of them. Nor can we feel any surprise that where the wild 
life of the bush has so much to say to the whole organisation 
of the native races, they should dwell on that life with a 
longing that even attributes to that part of their nature 
which is full of its hopes and fears and perils and escapes, a 
separate existence with a distinct set of capacities of its own. 
Have not even hunting men and fishing men and cycling men 
a half-separate life when they are engaged in their favourite 
sport, so that they live one life in the saddle or the field, and 
quite another in their other avocations ? 


Miss Kingsley’s account of the three subsidiary souls which 
some of these African tribes attach to the soul which survives 
death, has suggested to many of us the double or treble per- 
sonalities which not only French, but also English, psycholo- 
gists have found in their hysterical patients,—personalities 
differing not only in mental, but in moral, characteristics, so 
that they assume different names, and appear to repudiate 
anything like intimacy with, or regard for, each other. But we 
greatly doubt whether that is the true analogy for the four 
separate souls of the West African tribes. That, or some- 
thing of the same sort, may be the explanation of the belief 
in demoniacal possession which appears to be common in 
West Africa when a great and sudden change of character 
takes place, but as we understand Miss Mary Kingsley, the 
four separate souls of the West African creed are not at all 
hypotheses needed for evidences of change of character, 
but rather explanations of the normal phases of character 
in average men and women. Every man has a life in 
the bush which, with its risks and pleasures, is quite distinct 
from his domestic life ; and every man has a life in dream- 
land which is fall of grotesque and marvellous incidents 
that are quite beyond the experience of his waking life. As 
to the imaginary shadow-life, that is a mere consequence of 
the observed likeness and unlikeness of the shadow to the 
body itself, with its apparently capricious lengthening and 
shortening that suggests something arbitrary about it in 
spite of the close tie which is never severed so long as the 
shadow is visible at all. The most unique point in this 
strange creed is the belief in the absolute separability 
of these four phases of ordinary life, so that each can 
take independent excursions of its own, so long as it 
comes back again at the proper time to give the others 
the meeting. That suggests to us that these West 
African races feel a much greater looseness in their mental 
structure, a much greater tendency to decompose or break up 
into mental or moral fragments, than civilised man is con- 
scious of. And that, no doubt, is a very curious fact, consider- 
ing the vast multiplication of occupations, stadies, interests, 
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and amusements, which civilisation brings with it, and consider- 
ing also the very few and closely connected occupations 
and interests with which savages are concerned. We suppose 
the truth to be that the cultivation of the intellect and 
conscience, while they open numberless new fields to man, 
give him nevertheless a sense of unity as between all these 
fields, of which the ruder intellects and consciences of savages 
have no experience, and that therefore a savage has a strong 
tendency to imagine himself a sort of confederacy or club 
of different souls, while a civilised man is sure that one 
personality, and one principle of authority and obedience, 
pervades all the different phases of his existence. 





FUTILE ASCETICISMS. 

T was not very kind of Professor Max Miller to tell his 
little story of Tennyson’s rather rough criticism on the 
dinner Mrs. Max Miiller had provided for him. Tennyson, 
like all very truthful men, like Dr. Johnson, for instance, 
sometimes said bearish things; but a host owes as much 
reticence to a guest as the guest owes to his host. That, how- 
ever, is the Professor’s affair; but there is something of 
general interest in the way in which the story is quoted, 
as if it were somehow to Tennyson’s discredit to have cared 
about his food. Why should he not care, to a reasonable 
degree? and that he was not unreasonable in his care is the 
testimony of all who knew him. A man is not necessarily a 
gourmand, and still less a glutton, because he cares that what 
he eats should be properly cooked, should be appetising, and 
should therefore be the food the eating of which burdens him 
least, and least distracts his thoughts from higher things. 
There is no reason in the world why men, whether average 
men or men of genius, should despise the cooking of their 
food. They never show, or are required to show, the same 
contempt towards any other art, and on no other is their 
mental calm more completely dependent. An ill-fitting coat 
is a worry, but not such a worry as dinners perpetually ill- 
dressed. To many men, and especially to men whose work is 
sedentary, or whose brains are fully taxed, food which is at 
once light and nourishing is an absolute necessity if they are 
to exert their highest powers; and food of that kind is 
obtainable only by care in selecting meats, and good cooking 
when they are selected. A man should not think too much 
of his dinner, or devote too much time to preparation for it, 
or enjoy it too visibly when it has arrived, for all those are 
animal peculiarities; but to remain content with bad food, 
when a little more thought or carefulness or criticism would 
procure it in a state fit to be eaten, is only what Scotchmen 
used to describe as “ a wasting of the maircies.” Every other 
sanitary precaution is enforced on us with the most energetic 
advice, not only by doctors, but by all other thoughtful 
friends. No extent of worry and expenditure over 
drains is considered irrational; we are almost driven 
with a whip to take regular exercise; and we are worried 
to death with remonstrances if we happen to belong to 
the few who like to pass part of the night in reading or to 
get up before the hour which housemaids and gardeners deem 
convenient and usual. We have watched in our time half a 
dozen different health manias, now for cold baths in winter, 
and again for rough flannels; one year for “ hardening” 
yourself, mostly by draughts, and another for warmth, pain- 
fully, and rather expensively, regulated by elaborate pipes and 
machinery. Nobody has ever dared to explain the sum 
Parliament expends upon the ventilation of the Palace of 
‘Westminster, and there are millionaires who have apparatus 
for warming and cooling their carriages according to the 
season. Nobody objects to all that unless he is bored to suffoca- 
tion by descriptions and praises of some scheme which is not 
his own, when, indeed, he sometimes revolts and grows as 
crusty as Tennyson is reported to have done; but if a man 
complains that his meat is hard, or his vegetables distasteful, 
or his bread slack-baked, ke is at once condemned as if he 
had betrayed a vicious inclination. The meat may mean for 
him insomnia for the night—that is, discomfort increased to 
torture by exaggerated consciousness—the vegetables may 
deprive him of the power of eating at all—we know half a dozen 
people at this moment who literally cannot swallow broad- 
deans, to the writer a luaxury—and the slack-baked bread may 
produce a kind of puffiness nearly as insufferable as toothache ; 
but the consumers of such stuff are, without the slightest 


of being condemned as gourmands. Where is the Senge 
prejudice like that, of which all Continental householders ia a 
got rid, in theory at least, but which lingers in England = 
such virulence that it has been calculated that a cma 
favour of decent cooking would not only add 20 per pe 7 
English vitality, but would diminish the number of vse’ 
murders by 10 per cent., and increase the ratio of marr: 

to deaths in an indefinite degree P rmunges 


That account may have in it a flavour of exaggeration bat 
it is really true that the English, when discussing the noblest 
kind of life, sometimes get hold of the wrong end of the stick 
in a very odd way. Their general idea, that the ming should 
dominate the body, is perfectly right and essential to both 
intellectual and spiritual advance, but the way to dominate 
the body is not to bring its smaller discomforts perpetually 
under the notice of the mind. Nobody who wears a hair 
shirt thinks the better because he is excoriated, Even 
Cardinal Newman, who admired asceticism, perceived 
and registered his perception when he warned his hearer 
that even fasting had its temptations, for it made those who 
fasted very irritable and rather unfit for continuous work, 
The end to be sought should be forgetfulness of the body, 
and that is not to be found either in bad food, or insufficient 
food, or food entirely opposed to the physical idiosyncrasy of 
the man who is eating, and who, perhaps, would rather go 
without than eat freely of either once-baked bread or potatoes, 
The body should be considered just to the point where its 
presence is forgotten. The opinion is given up now, but 
forty years ago it was considered sinfully effeminate for 
any one in full health to sit on an easy-chair, though 
those who endured the straight-backed ones or the stools 
knew well that their brains and their tempers and their 
spines were all alike suffering from a restriction which was 
nevertheless obeyed as religiously as if it had been in 
some way a moral law. We have seen delicate children 
tortured nearly to death, or indeed over the verge, by what 
was considered on moral grounds a most beneficial process of 
“hardening,” and knew well one old lady who to the day of 
her death, at eighty, boasted that she had always longed for 
a sofa, and had never bought one lest she should be tempted 
to set the injurious example of reclining. Which won in that 
contest, do you think,—the mind, with its unsatisfied longing 
for peace, or the body, with its perpetual reminder that in 
order to be forgotten it ought to lie down? Of course the 
dominant idea is sometimes a fixed idea about health, such 
as the notion that to drink at meals, even if you are thirsty, 
must be injurious, or the fancy, so common in the Forties, 
that to eat more than twice a day was debilitating self- 
indulgence—that particular fad held captive and seriously 
impoverished the health of entire classes—but at bottom 
there is always an idea of a certain nobleness attaching to 
dominance over the body, and a completely erroneous im- 
pression how to set about it. Health is the best form of 
asceticism, the kind of health which some men enjoy whose 
bodies never remonstrate with their minds, never object to 
mental labour, and never interrapt meditation by worrying 
little frets because they are neglected. 


There is another kind of asceticism which is nearly 
as foolish us neglect of food, and which is enforced not 
by one’s own well-guided or misguided judgment, but by 
external opinion. Almost all men have certain “ways” d 
living which they have found conducive either to health « 
work, and a very large scccion of them suffer greatly froma 
torrent of criticism for those ways. There are men who 
never need exercise, or, as Mr. Chamberlain says is his 0s8¢, 
do much better without it, and if they escape a minatory 
lecture once a week they are greatly favoured by fortate. 
There are other men, quite numerous, who benefit by exe’clsé 
in big draughts but not in homeopathic doses, who exert them- 
selves furiously once a week or during an annual holiday, but 
for the rest of their time benefit most by bodily torpor. They 
are not scolded because, as a rule, they are considered {00 far 
gone for that operation to be beneficial, but they are habitually 
and very openly disbelieved. They are talking nonserse, it 18 
held, on a matter they know nothing about. There are 
thousands of Englishmen who are never at peace if they are 
not warm, and are told by all sincere friends that they are 
killing themselves with “coddling; ” and tens of thousands 
who can neither think nor work unless they are cool, and who 





reason, required to put up with those sufferings under penalty 


are pestered by every one who knows them about wraps. We 
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gsed to lecture one old gentleman ourselves because he would 
‘de on omnibuses, wanting, he said, “ fall air,” and the lectures 
aa ae stop when at eighty-four he was more hale than the 
fecturer at forty-five. Modern biographers are particularly im- 
rious to reason on this point. They note at once the smallest 
are from the usual in the habits of daily life, as if it 
gere an aberration, never thinking that their victim probably 
xnows himself a great deal better than they can know him, 
or is obeying an instinct as deeply planted and as beneficial 
is that which induces a dog occasionally to eat grass. There 
ire men, Scotchmen and Scandinavians no doubt mostly, who 
simply must “ get into the cold” for a few weeks every year, 
rho thirst for it like a Swiss for mountains; and there are 
shousands of women who would live to a hundred if they 
would only have a month a year in a place where they were 
yarm all through. To condemn such instincts as self- 
ndulgent, unless they conflict with clear duties, is foolish,— 
a, in fact, one of the hundred forms of the prejudice which 
ne have described above as futile asceticism. It is exactly 
ike the contempt for good food, that is, a mode of making the 
oody troublesome when what you desire is that it should leave 
the mind free to exert itself without interruption. That is 
she first curse of the annoyance caused by illness, and 
specially illness in which there is pain,—you have to be 
thinking of the body just when you do not want. We 
suppose friends must advise the living, or they would choke 
rith wisdom kept in; but biographers might be more 
merciful, and, especially if they are describing the great, 
night leave their little “ways ” as unimportant as in their 
lives they were. Suppose Dr. Johnson touched all the pillars 
‘he passed, he was Dr. Johnson still. 





OWLS’ NESTS AND OWL-TREES. 
IR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF notes in his 
recently published diary that by protecting the owls 
near his House of Eden he much increased their numbers. 
Those who, like him, enjoy the cries of the owls, and like to 
see them flying at dusk, should remember that owls lay early, 
and that many already have eggs which need protecting. 
Some years ago, when owls were in very “low water,” with hardly 
any one to say a good word for them, the present writer made 
some practical researches into their old haunts and surviving 
numbers. Oareful inquiry and much hard climbing showed 
that the distribution of the owl population coincided geo- 
graphically with the number and situation of the farmhouses. 
Nearly every large farm had its owl-tree, or reputed owl-tree, 
—one,and no more. At this time the owls were perhaps more 
persecuted than any other bird. The consequence was that 
the number of reputed owl-trees was greater than that of 
those still inhabited. But the evidence of the old farm-hands 
‘was always trustworthy. If they stated that such a tree had 
“belonged,” as they phrased it, to the owls, an inspection of 
the big hollows nearly always showed remains of the pellets 
cast up by the birds, which, consisting of bones and fur, and 
kept dry in the hollow limbs, last for years. The inference 
from these explorations was that every farm would, in the 
sourse of Nature, have at least one pair of white owls to keep 
down the rats and mice in its stackyard, and that if they were 
preserved the old deserted owi-trees would soon be restocked. 


After climbing some twenty of these trees it was possible to 
generalise as to the kind of tree which a white owl prefers to 
live in. They were in nearly every case very old pollard-elms. 
These commonly stood in the fences of the home paddocks 
and meadows, huge, gouty, gnarled trunks, with great 
“plum-puddings” and warts on their bark, mere shells 
of trees, often so broken that the bark and twigs grew 
inside the shell as well as outside. The most decayed 
Were used by farm-boys as temporary shelters from the 
tain, or cupboards for storing farming tools away in. 
Others rose with sides unbroken to a height of 40 ft., 
where the crown of the pollard opened. The “crown” of a 
big pollard is nearly the most confusing and shapeless thing in 
the vegetable world. If the trees are pollarded once only, and 
‘then allowed to spread their arms unhindered, the growth is 
regular and beautiful. The branches spread like a fan, as in 
the Knightwood Oak of the New Forest. But the crowns 
of the trees, which have been “ shrouded ” every five years for 
& century or more, split, curl, crack, and distort themselves 
till they are more like a piece of furnace slag than a tree-top. 
To reach them except by a ladder is almost impossible. 





The outward bulges baffle the best climber, even if he 
can work his way up by the aid of the knots and 
little twigs which grow like “faminedown” on the ill- 
nurtured old trank. The centre of the crown is formed by 
the widening of the original “ split” of the shrouded pollard, 
and makes a kind of platform walled round by the ruins of 
what should have been branches. The floor of the platform 
is made of rotten wood, mould formed from the leaves of a 
hundred autumns, and dead sticks, mixed, if it be a genuine 
owl-tree, with the bones and fur of finely-pulverised mice. 
The bases of the branches, or what should have been branches, 
are hollow shells, often measuring a yard across, with various 
holes, bulges, knots, and cracks, some piercing the sides, some 
only making side chambers and shelves, These caverns are 
the chosen home of the white owl. In one she sleeps, in 
another she lays her eggs, in a third she has her larder when 
the young owls are growing up. In another similar tree, if 
one be near, her husband sleeps by day; and from any one of 
the doors or windows she slips out and flies noiselessly across 
the meadow when the intruder scrambles breathless inta 
the crown of the old tree. There is such a labyrinth of 
passages in the hollow chambers that to find the eggs is not 
easy, even when the place of the bird’s exit is marked. The 
first set ever found by the writer numbered six, and 
were discovered on March 4th. They were as round 
as an orange, with chalky white shells, and laid in a 
hollow in a deep bed of “ pellets.” Three eggs were taken 
(it was before the days of County Councils) and the owl laid 
three more. A farm-boy caught the owl next week and 
took her eggs. The writer bought the bird, set it free, and in 
the course of a week it was back in its old tree, laid four more 
eggs, and eventually reared the brood. These white owls 
naturally attach themselves to human habitations. They 
are part of the natural “stock” of any good house with 
old trees, cultivation, and the pests of cultivation, rats and 
mice, 

The brown owls are even more interesting birds, for they are 
larger, show themselves more, and are quite vociferous in 
spring, hooting cheerfully by 6 o’clock in the evening. But 
they are not so highly domestic. ‘ Wood-owls” is a common 
name for them, and they are constantly found far away from 
houses in the depths of the big woods, Though the writer 
has never discovered the nests in such places, it is probable 
that the brown owls there lay their eggs in the deserted crows’ 
and magpies’ nests, as the long-eared owl does. In the New 
Forest, one brilliant spring day, in the centre of the ancient 
wood at Mark Ash, with no human dwelling near except a 
charcoal-burner’s hut, a number of these wood-owls were 
hooting and calling at mid-day, making the wood ring 
with the long notes. There must have been three or four 
pairs answering each other. But the brown owls quite 
commonly nest near a house. In one case the eggs were 
laid in an old stump not 3ft.from the ground. In another 
garden white owls nested in a pollard on one side of a walk, 
and brown owls in a hollow standard-elm not 20 yards off. 
The eggs are much larger than those of the white owl, and 
the young birds seem to grow their feathers more quickly. 
A young white owl is like a ball of swan’s-down, with two 
bright black eyes half hidden. The brown owl also has 
beautiful dark eyes, not like the staring yellow orbs of the 
eagle-owl and snowy-owl, and the sight of half a dozen pairs 
of these solemn orbs in the heads of as many owlets, all 
cuddled together in their wooden cavern, and staring at 
their visitor as he peers in at their window or door, is both 
pretty and amusing. The copses and plantations scattered 
all over the Berkshire and Wiltshire Downs are inhabited 
not by the brown or white owl, but by another very interesting 
bird, the long-eared owl. In this particular district they are 
quite common, more so than either of the other species in the 
parts they affect. Nearly every copse has a pair, and if care- 
fully sought the birds may generally be seen. They sit quite 
motionless on a fir-branch, close to the bark of the stem, 
which the longitudinal streaks and blotches on their breasta 
much resemble in colour. In these copses the trees, especially the 
tall spruce-firs, are full of big nests, crows’, magpies’, and 
squirrels’, which last for years. The owls flatten down a 
crow’s or old magpie’s nest, usually the former, fill it with 
dead sticks, and lay from four to six white eggs. These must 
sometimes be blown out, for the platform has no rim, and no 
soft lining of any kind. When the young owls are hatched 
their sharp claws enable them to stick to the platform, how- 
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ever much the spruce-fir rocks in the high winds. They and 
their neighbours, the young kestrels, live almost entirely on 
the field-mice, which the hawks catch by day and the owls by 
night. No one disturbs them, though in the preserves the 
keepers say, as is probably true, that their hooting and flight 
at night sometimes “stampede” the hundreds of young 
pheasants roosting in the trees in September, and cause some 
loss among the birds. The short-eared owls only nest in any 
number in this country when some phenomenal plague of 
mice or voles appears. The recent vole-plague in the Scotch 
Lowlands is the best authenticated case of this natural in- 
crease of the owls pari passu with that of the pest. One 
shepherd found fourteen nests of thisowl on hisground. The 
testimony to the services rendered by the owls during the 
vole-plague, given before a Parliamentary Commission, is suf- 
ficient to justify complete protection by law for all the four 
species common to this country. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF MASSACRE. 

[To THe EpiTor oF THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—During the many discussions of the Armenian atrocities 
of the last two years, and more recently of those in Crete, it 
has often been assumed that what happened was a mere 
episode due to exceptional circumstances. It will be useful, 
then, to review a few of the facts of Turkish history, which 
show that extermination has always been a recognised means 
of dealing with subjects who were likely to give trouble. If 
this shall appear, it will be clear enough why paper reforms 
have had no good effect, and perhaps may induce us to save 
our trouble for the future. 

It may help us to understand the nature of Turkish rule, 
and its complete disregard of human rights, if we begin by 
describing the means by which the Turks first consolidated 
their power after the fall of Constantinople. The Sultan 
wished to organise a body of troops who should not only 
defend his power against the efforts of subject-races, but 
should be a safeguard against the powerful Turkish nobles. 
The truly diabolical plan was hit upon of filling the corps of 
Janissaries by levying a blood-tax upon the Christians. At 
first each family was bound to furnish one male child to the 
Porte, but afterwards all the boys of a family were often 
taken. At fixed intervals, the inspector would arrive in a 
village; ali the boys of the required age were produced, and 
the strongest, handsomest, and most intelligent were carried 
off to be the Sultan’s slaves. They were brought up as 
Moslems, trained to hate their own people, and to obey their 
master implicitly. Most of them were drafted into the 
Janissaries, while the remainder were placed in such positions 
as their mental powers suggested. Most of the posts re- 
quiring intellectual ability were filled by those of Greek race, 
or by other Christians; thus of the forty-eight Grand 
Viziers that first succeeded the fall of Constantinople, only 
twelve were Turks. By this means the Christian population 
dwindled away; and in one part of Albania alone, between 
the years of 1620 and 1650, it fell from three hundred and 
fifty thousand to fifty thousand. In fact things came to such 
a pass, that the Porte began to fear that there would not be 
left sufficient Christians to pay the taxes. This alone caused 
the Turks to relax their wholesale conversions, and this it was 
that prevented the Sultan from carrying out a plan, which was 
on one occasion seriously discussed, of exterminating the 
whole Greek population of his dominions. 

In 1463, during the desperate war between Mahommed II. 
and the Venetians, some of the people of the Morea were in- 
duced to revolt from the Sultan. Mahmoud Pasha soon 
appeared on the scene with eighty thousand men, and after 
recovering the towns which had rebelled, he sent five hundred 
prisoners to Constantinople. These were, by order of the 
Sultan, immediately “cut into two parts.” Seven years later 
we find Mahmoud Pasha busy in the work of bloodshed 
among the Adgean islands. He attacked Enubea, and be- 
sieged the Venetian stronghold of Chalkis. When at length 
the walls were breached, the assailants rushed in, massacring 
all they met. But even worse was the fate in store for the 
defenders of the inner fort. The treaty of surrender stipulated 
that their lives should be spared; but in defiance of their 
promise, the Turks put every soul to death, some perishing at 





the stake, some being flayed alive, some stoned 
Governor was sawn asunder, and his daughter was i 
for rejecting the solicitations of Mahommed IT, 

One of the most notable expeditions of the latter part 
the fifteenth century was that against the island of R}, s 
then held by the Knights under their Grang Odes, 
D’Ambusson. When, after {fone fatile attempt at a aty 
and unsuccessful negotiations for surrender, Mesich P 
ordered a final assault, no fewer than eight thousang stak 

; : Cy 
were prepared for the Knights, and a sufficient number of Chaing 
and ropes for the boys and girls of Rhodes, Fortunate! 
this time the Turks were disappointed of their prey, ang ha 
to raise the siege after a great loss of life. The next massacre 
to notice is that of 1494. Charles VIIL of France hag po 
templated a crusade, which so alarmed the Sultan Bajazet 
that he seriously thought of evacuating Constantinople and 
retiring to Asia. The crusade came to nothing; ang “ 
sooner did the Turks realise that they were safe than they 
proceeded to “punish” the Greeks in the same way ag they 
have lately punished the Armenians. In 1522 Sultay 
Suleiman succeeded where Mahommed II. had failed, Big 
conquest of Rhodes, at the cost of one hundred thonsang 
men, does not come within the scope of this sketch; but We 
notice that here, as usual, the conquerors violated their 
treaty with the Knights. They pillaged the town, sacked 
and destroyed the churches, and dragged the holy images 
through the mud of the streets. When a few years later, 
conspiracy was suspected at Rhodes, the Metropolitan 
Euthymios was summarily put to death, together with the 
leading citizens. 

Nikandros Noukios, a Corfiote, gives a harrowing account 
of the treatment of his native island when it was taken by 
Suleiman (1537). The Turks, after enslaving the inhabitants 
and transporting them to Epirus, shipped all valuables on 
board their galleys, and then burnt or otherwise destroyed 
everything that was useless to them, including animals and 
old people. Of the capture of Nauplia in 1538, Dorotheos of 
Monemvasia says :—“ The Turks cut down animals, men, and 
women alike; then Kassim Pasha attempted the towers of 
Kastri, but could not take them; so he set them on fire, and 
the besieged had to jump out and become slaves to save their 
MEWOBS: sso ai In Nauplia alone eight thousand persons were 
starved to death.” 

The conquest of Cyprus (1570) forms one of the most 
dramatic episodes in the history of Turkish atrocities. The 
following notes are taken from a graphic description of the 
fall of Leucosia, written by the Archimandrite Kyprianos:— 
“ At last the boom of cannon ceased, only to be succeeded by 
the cries and groans of the dying. Children were snatched 
from their mothers’ arms, and horribly outraged before their 
eyes. They outraged the young in broad daylight, and at 
the least resistance the sword was used. Ont of fifty-six 
thousand inhabitants, twenty thousand were killed outright. 
In the evening a bazaar was held; first the boys and girls 
were sold by auction, then followed the jewellery and the rest 
of the spoils.” The same writer gives equally horrible 
details of the fall of Ammochousto, another town of Cyprus. 
It was here that the Governor, Markantonio Bragadios, was 
brought, wounded and in chains, before Mustapha Pasha, to 
do carrier’s work, and forced to bow to the ground each time 
he passed the Pasha, after which he was stripped naked and 
set astride of a cow, and finally he was flayed alive, and his 
skin, stuffed with straw, was sent to Constantinople. 

The Chronicles of Galaxidi give us full accounts of another 
great massacre at Parnassis in 1571. We read that “the Bey 
received the Galaxidiotes with feigned honour and joy, pr 
fessing to pardon them; but in the evening they were all 
chained and cast into a dungeon, and afterwards slaughtered.” 
In the same year, at Athos, at Salonica, and throughout the 
Archipelago, some thirty thousand Christians were either 
slaughtered on the spot or sent to Constantinople, where the 
old were murdered, the young cast into prison or taken to 
the Serai; and at the same time the Bishops of Patras and 
Salonica were burnt alive, 

Coming to the wars of 1645-69, by which Crete was added 
to the Sultan’s dominions, we are confronted with a series of 
cruelties of the usual kind. The number of Christian victims 
here rises to hundreds of thousands. On these we need not 
dwell, nor on the many minor atrocities which precede the 
massacre at the end of the eighteenth century which stained 
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a great part of the Turkish Empire with Greek blood. This 
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uence of an attempt made by the Greeks to win 
uraged by the appearance of Admiral Orloff’s 
omises made by Russia, but never redeemed. 
After the battle of Tripolitza (1770), the town was set on 
gre by the Tarks, and in less than two hours three thousand 


of its inhabitants were massacred and cast into the flames. 
i 
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qrikke was sacked, and Moschopolis utterly destroyed. At 

«oq the raling Pasha availed himself of certain feuds 

the leading Greeks; and having gathered them into an 
to settle their differences, ordered his men to open 
fre on them, and disposed of their affairs in this manner. 
pos who escaped from the inclosure were shot in the streets, 
snd the church was demolished. In Lemnos, Smyrna, and 

ther parts of the Levant similar scenes took place. 
; We might be told perhaps that in the dark days of the past 
eruelty was not confined to the Turks; but if we pass on to 
the present century, we find that though justice and mercy 
begin to be practised on all sides, government by sheer terror 
still holds its own in the East. The period in question saw a 
radual awakening of the Greek race; and whereas in the 
a they had risen only when they expected help, their great 
ntfor freedom which began in 1$21 was a war of the people, 
carried on from their own resources, and with a determination 
qhich death alone could quell. As soon as the Porte realised 
the danger, their old methods were applied with more than 
qsual rigour. Patriarch Gregory V. was hanged before the 
te of his church, in company with many of his prelates ; 
and their bodies were treated with the utmost indignity. A 
large number of the leading Greeks of the capital were 
beheaded, and the Janissaries spread terror throughout the 
suburbs. Similar measures were taken in Adrianople, where 
the ex-Patriarch Kyrillos was hanged. The same fate befel 
the Bishops of Salonica and Larissa; in which towns, as 
elsewhere, numbers of leading Greeks were either murdered or 
tortured. A year later, seeing that the rising still continued, a 
descent was made upon Chios, although this island was innocent 
of any share in the rising, as its people were prosperous and 
had a degree of independence. In this terrible catastrophe 
forty thousand Chiotes were massacred or made slaves. 
What with these, and such of the inhabitants as were driven 
from their homes, the population fell from one hundred 
thousand to thirty thousand. The ruin of Chios was to 
some extent avenged by the exploits of Kanaris; but in 1824 
the wrath of the Turks fell upon his native island of Psara, 
When Hosref Pasha landed there with his Janissaries, the 
island contained some thirty-three thousand refugees, besides 
its own population. Of the latter only three thousand escaped 
death, while seventeen thousand of the refugees were mas- 
sacred or sold into slavery. 

In view of these facts, the Bulgarian and Armenian 
atrocities appear as part of a settled policy; and the rumour, 
so indignantly denied, that the present Sultan had decreed 
the extermination of the Armenian race, is made more than 
credible. For these instances, which might be multiplied 
with ease, show that the method of the Porte is to destroy 
any subject-race that gives trouble,—or at least so to cripple 
and terrorise it that the rulers may be safe from future offence. 
A system so vile and so infamous can neither be defended 
nor reformed; and it is time that Europe, or at least the 
free States of Europe, should make up their minds to end 
what cannot by any human means be mended. 

ARGYRIS EFTALIOTIS. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POLICY OF GERMANY. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spxctartor.’”’] 
Sir,—In the very penetrating and luminous article in the 
Spectator of March 13th, two of the reasons assigned for the 
Policy of the Kaiser are probably suflicient to explain the 
singular action of that prominent personality.—I refer to 
the suggested compromise between Austria and Russia, 
and the theory of a certain hostility to Great Britain. It is 
quite true that Germany has no direct interest in the settle- 
ment of the Eastern question, but she may derive indirect 
benefit from the course of events of no slight character. 
Any partition of Turkey that brings Russia further into 
Europe will be a distinct disadvantage to Germany. Any 
distribution that increases Austrian territory will be a gain 











to Germany. The more Slav Austria becomes the more 
strong she is as Europe’s bulwark against Russia. In the 
event of a great war, or any serious crippling of the resources 
of Austria-Hungary, the Germanic portion of the variegated 
Empire would probably be drawn nearer to Germany. 

It is here the irritation of the Kaiser at the Greek inter- 
vention arises. The plans of the three Emperors for the 
partition of Turkey have not been settled. It is probable 
that considerable discussion and difference already exist as 
to the relative shares of Russia, Austria, and the other in- 
terested Powers. The Greek rising has disturbed the evolu- 
tion of the settlement from the Imperial regions from which 
it was slowly descending. It has distinctly quickened the 
aspirations of all members of the Greek Church. It has 
adumbrated a settlement less Austrian and more Russian. 
It is not necessary to assert that the action of King 
George was winked at by the Czar, as some hold. It is 
enough for our purpose to submit that Russian policy 
and ideals are favoured by the Greek intervention rather than 
Austrian aims. The German Emperor is the self-constituted 
protecting deity of Austria, and because her interests are 
concerned his Imperial Majesty is incensed against Greece 
and her friends. The Kaiser is determined that the fate of 
Turkey shall be settled mainly by the three Great Powers of 
Eastern Europe, and that their hands shall not be forced by 
any insurgents in Macedonia or in Crete. There is much to 
be said for the Emperor’s supposed view. But for English- 
men concerned for the honour and security of Great Britain 
much is to be said against that view if it implies any en- 
tangling of England and Russia in hostility as in the last 
Russo-Turkish War, or any coercion of Greece by our Fleet at 
the bidding of the Kaiser. 

The coercion of Greece is not necessary for the German 
Emperor’s purpose. Let the Powers give Crete security and 
freedom. Let measures be taken to prevent any insur- 
rection in Macedonia. Let the Sultan be warned against any 
use of his soldiery against the non-Moslem subjects of 
Turkey. There will then be ample opportunity for the 
Powers concerned to discuss their plans and to settle their 
share of the spoils without shedding a single drop of blood. 
The threats of a European war by the German Press if the 
Emperor’s advice is not accepted do not frighten Englishmen. 
We know they were “ made in Germany,” and we smile at the 
product. 

Lord Salisbury’s action, on the other hand, is more per- 
plexing than that of the German Emperor. Disliking, as we 
know he must, the restless aggression of the Emperor, he at 
the same time yields in an almost servile fashion to his behests. 
The Prime Minister’s intentions are good, but we confess we 
should breathe more freely if we saw Great Britain more 
detached, and less closely concerned in the machinations of 
Continental diplomacy. The cause of Lord Salisbury’s wish 
to please Germany is doubtless the necessities of our position 
in Egypt and in South Africa. The strain in the Transvaal 
does not relax. The time may come when the Boers will 
require arguments a little stronger than those Mr. Chamber- 
lain is now able to use. If in such an eventuality German 
inaction could be secured, our controversy with President 
Kruger or his successor will be simplified. Is it not probable 
that Lord Salisbury, by his support of the German Emperor 
in the East, is hoping to gain his neutrality in South African 
affairs? It is to be feared these hopes rest upon a very 
slender basis.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Holmlea, Barnet. JOHN MatTraews. 





THE EUROPEAN CONCERT AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
AND SHERIDAN’S “CRITIC.” 
[To THs EpiTor or THE “ Specraror.”’] 
S1r,—The European Concert as represented by the Ambas- 
sadors of the Great Powers at Constantinople seems to be 
well foreshadowed in Scene 1, act iii., of Sheridan’s Critic :— 
“(The two nieces draw their two daggers to strike Whiskerando, 
the two uncles at the instant, with their two swords drawn, 
catch their two nieces’ arms and turn the points of their 
swords to Whiskerando, who immediately draws two daggers 
and holds them to their nieces’ bosoms. | 
Puf : There’s a situation for you! there’s an heroic group! 
You see the ladies [three in this case,—England, France, and 
Italy] can’t stab Whiskerando for fear of their uncles (Austria, 
Germany, and Russia],—the uncles dare not kil) him because of 
their nieces. I have them all at a deadlock,—for every one of 
them is afraid to let go first.” 
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At the same time, the said Grand Concert of the Great 
Powers seems to be another edition of the Congress of Vienna 
of 1814, which founded the somewhat blasphemously—so- 
called—Holy Alliance, which all in the interests of peace, God 
save the mark! divided out the nations of Europe just as it 
seemed good to them, without the slightest regard for the 
feelings or wishes of Italians, Poles, Belgians, Greeks, 
Roumanians, Bulgarians, &c., and suppressed three Re- 
publics, each of millenary antiquity, Genoa, Venice, 
and Ragusa, handing over the best part of Italy to Austria, 
the suppliant deputations and remonstrants on the part of 
Italy being referred by Lord Castlereagh to their ‘‘ Master,” 
the said “ Master” being, by the dictate of the said Congress, 
the Emperor of Austria, All these arbitrary assignments of 
unwilling populations to “Masters” by the very Holy 
Alliance had subsequently to be undone at the expense of a 
good deal of revolution, blood-letting, and treasure-spilling, 
and so will it be with whatever the sapient diplomatists at 
Constantinople, backed up by their respective Governments, 
may in their wisdom choose to decide. 

What a pity there cannot be sent such a solution as settled 
the cavil of Sneer in the Critic :— 

“* Sneer: Why, then they must stand there ro for ever! 

Puff: So they would, if I hadn’t a very fine Contrivance for’t,— 
Now mind— 

[Enter Beefeater with his halberd. 

Beefeater: In the Queen’s name I charge you to drop your 
swords and daggers. 

[They drop their swords and daggers. 

Sneer: That is a Contrivance, indeed ! 

Puff: Ay,—in the Queen’s name. Therefore, in the Queen’s, 
in humanity’s, name I charge you all to drop your swords and 
daggers.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., W. S. 





THE HOUSING OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 
(To raz Eprror or THE “ SrectTarTor.”’)} 

S1r,—You say in the Spectator of February 20th that the Bill 
of the Council is a huge job, intended to make the Council 
popular by providing a mass of work. What are your grounds 
for such an imputation ? You further say that if the Council 
absorbs the City no building will be required, and that in the 
Guildhall and Mansion House the Council will have precisely 
what it wants. This is a mistake. Given unification to- 
morrow, the City has nothing which could satisfy the urgent 
needs of the Council. There is no convenience for offices in 
the Mansion House, and at the Guildhall the present City 
offices are not more than sufficient for what must always 
remain the local business of the City. I am the more anxious 
to prevent misapprehension on the above points, because 
there is much in your article with which I agree, and which 
Ihave myself urged in opposing the scheme of the Council. 
Let us hope that the recent decision of the House of Com- 
mons (a most questionable vote in some points of view) may 
lead the Council to select a site which shall be central for the 
London of labour, which shall dignify some one of the more 
squalid parts of the Metropolis, and which shall not be over- 
shadowed by Whitehall and Westminster. The way to 
unification does not lie through a palace in Pall Mall.—I am, 
Sir, &., FaRRER, 





CLERGY INCOMES. 
(To Tux EpiTok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—I do not think the laity realise how sore pressed the 
clergy are. They look at Crockford and see the gross incomes 
entered, and think everything is quite right. On paper I have 
a splendid income. I have two parishes, a church in each, the 
gross income of which is as follows :—Tithe, £453; rent from 
glebe, £91; total, £544; and a house. But the tithe by 
depreciation has been reduced to £323 lds. 1ld.; and the 
charges on the glebe amount to £25 1s. 3d. The rates this 
year were £46 19s.; and tenths, £1 8s.; and taxes, £7 16s.; 
so that my income after all deductions is reduced to £333 or 
£211 under what it is on paper. Taking everything into 
consideration I am better off than many another; yet owing 
to my second church, and distance from railway-station and 
market town, Iam forced to keep a horse and carriage and 
man, which runs into £70 a year; so that for family and 
personal expenses I have the large income of £265. This is 
still reducible by £25 for insurance, leaving it £238. I am 
fully persuaded that no clergyman with the many calls he 





bas upon him can possibly live as his position d. 

£300 a year net; and he will have rs make tei pale 
even then to make two ends meet at the end of the year. T 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would collect alt our tithes 
and rents, and pay us every quarter, a great burden Would be 
taken from us, and we should consider that we were treated 
similarly toour more wealthy brothers and fathers,—Deans and 
Bishops. For now we, I speak from sad experience, have to wait 
oftentimes five or even six months for our incomes, and have to 
pay rates, taxes, charges, and tenths long before we receive the 
money on which we are charged. There is no professions! 
man except a clergyman who has to pay rates on his pro. 
fessional income, and we are told that the reagon of such 
injustice is that our income comes from the land; but the 
present Government will not take that view, for in the ney 
Agricultural Rating Bill the parsons’ rates are to be paid ag 
heretofore, and our diminished and diminishing income 
receives no consideration, so we are told to “make bricks ag 
heretofore when there was straw.” Yet owing to agricultura) 
depression the farmer (in the long run I think it will be the 
landlord) is to be relieved of one half his rates. These latter 
are sure to increase, so an extra burden will be put upon the 
shoulders of the already overladen parson. Will no one help 
us? We are powerless to help ourselves. We cannot go on 
strike, and if we were “run in” for not paying rates ang 
taxes, &c., we run the chance of being deprived of our living 
or starving, as the case may be. Tithe down again this year, 
It is a poor look-out. Boys at school or college. Girls at 
home. Not a change from one year end to the other. Even 
the washing bill, and there is a strong prejudice in favour of 
being clean nowadays, is like the proverbial grasshopper, 
which assumes the proportions of the hungry lion, and eats 
into a good slice of the slender income. We do not want alms, 
for we work; but we do want decent pay; and we do not 
think that our pay, for which we work, should be mulcted to 
such an extent, when the pay of our wealthy lay brethren, for 
which they do not work, goes scot-free.—I am, Sir, &c,, 

Far FROM THE MappINna Crown, 





MR. BIRRELL ON THE ARCHBISHOPS’ LETTER. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” } 
S1r,—Surely both Mr. Birrell and yourself have curiously 
missed the most obvious explanation of the wording of the 
Archbishops’ letter. They call the Church of Rome their 
“ sister-Church ” without the faintest thought of “ pretty com- 
pliments,” as Mr. Birrell supposes; nor yet in obedience to 
Christ’s precept to “love your enemies,” as your editorial 
note suggests; but simply because that phrase contains in 
itself the whole Anglican contention, which is that the 
English Church has as carefully preserved a claim as the 
Roman on that Divine Parentage, from which each branch of 
the Catholic Church derives its being.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. E. 0. 
[We suggested nothing of the sort. Our remark had no 
reference to the Archbishops’ letter, but was a mere criticism 
on Mr. Birrell’s vindictive outburst.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A VILLAGE POLITICIAN. 
(To rHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpecrarTor.”’] 
Srr,—In your otherwise excellent notice of a book with the 
above title, which appeared in the Spectator of March 13th, 
there is a doubt expressed respecting the authenticity of the 
incidents recorded. The psychological question raised, as you 
decide that a large element of romance is found in John 
Buckley’s account of his early experiences, is unquestionably a 
very interesting one. This notwithstanding, it has a little 
surprised me that so old a hand as the Spectator has puzzled 


so much respecting the production of this unpretentious. 


work, But thinking that it may be of some importance to 
some future historian that your doubts should be removed 
and that the ghost of romance should be laid (as far as it may 
affect the book), I have been permitted by Mr. Buckmaster’s 
courtesy to interview John Buckley. On reading to him 
your remarks and suggestions he assures me that his recol- 
lection of the matters referred to in his pages is vivid, and 
that he could describe the scenes of fifty years ago in great 
detail and, as he believes, with much accuracy. There 
remains, of course, the possibility of self-deception, the halo 
with which the present invests the past; but I am authorised 
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tosay that, 80 far as he is concerned, his little book is intended 
f afford & matter-of-fact account of his bygone experience, an 
rience which he trusts, and trusts increasingly, will be of 
. to-day in the conduct of affairs and in the judgment of 
penta of the present day, especially to those whose lot it 
na know only the much-improved condition of things in the 
vial and political life of this realm of England. John 
Backley’s friends are unanimous in the belief that the recol- 
Jections offered to the public are of the quality which he 
desired to place in their hands; and, save for the allusion to 
a romantic presentation of his experience, they are much 
Jeased with the excellent notice which the Spectator has 
been good enough to take of his offering.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. M. J. WinwiaMs. 
National Liberal Club, March 13th. 





HOW POOR LADIES LIVE. 

[To THE Hprtok oF THe “ Spzctator.”] 
Siz,—In my capacity of chairman of the Providence and 
Thrift Sub-Committee of the Teachers’ Guild I have to 
aknowledge the kindly reference to the work of that Sub- 
Committee as an agency for obtaining old-age pensions for 
teachers in the article headed “How Poor Ladies are to 
Live” in the Spectator of March 6th, and to mention, for the 
information of such of your readers as are teachers, an effort 
which the Guild is making with the further object of assisting 
them to provide for themselves in cases of sickness and 
accident, by the establishment, under the actuarial advice of 
Mr. A. W. Watson, of a Teachers’ Guild Friendly Society. 
The general secretary of the Guild, 74 Gower Street, will be 
glad to furnish any teacher who may apply to him with farther 
information on this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Athenvnum, March 16th. E. W. BraBroox. 





[To tux Eprror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

gin,-Referring to your interesting review of Mrs. Frances 
Low’s “ How Poor Ladies Live,” in the Spectator of March 6th, 
I hope you will allow me to add that while agreeing 
with you that it would be injurious to the profession of 
teachers, especially from a social point of view, if women 
with means were debarred from entering it, I fear it is only 
too true that women with means, or the prospect of means, 
do often cheapen salaries by accepting an amount which 
barely secures a livelihood for the woman without such 
means, This sometimes happens in the case of young women 
whoseparents, having given them an expensive College course, 
wish to keep them at home, but stil] desire to have something 
for their outlay. And in the general craze for cheap labour 
and the impecunious condition of girls’ schools, it would be 
perhaps expecting too much that such labour on such terms— 
often competent too—should be refused. Much also depends 
onthe aim and motive with which the profession is entered. 
Women teachers have not all yet realised that they must 
stand or falltogether. Mazzini has said, “ You injure your 
brother men by accepting a remuneration below the value 
of your labour,” and it will be well when this is thoroughly 
accepted as a principle.—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. B. 





THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, GREAT ORMOND 
STREET. 
(To tux Eprror or Taz “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Since your pages are likely beyond others to be read 
by those in England and America who revere the memory of 
Frederick Denison Maurice and are imbued with something 
of his spirit, will you kindly allow me to tell them that one 
of his most fruitful works is in danger of declining from want 
of the power to advance? He, with Thomas Hughes and 
others, founded the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond 
Street in order to vindicate for all the right to an education 
based not on class, but on citizenship, and to vindicate for 
education its due connection with corporate spirit and social 
life. The College, which has risen from one hundred and 
thirty students at its opening in 1854 to an average of eleven 
hundred class entries in the October term, has outgrown its 
accommodation, while it is bound no less by duty than by 
competition to meet the continually increasing requirements 
of modern education. We want more and larger class-rooms, 
@ chemical laboratory, 2 museum with proper fittings, a 
symnasinm, and more paid teaching, though we by no means 








intend to abandon the unpaid work which maintains our tie with 
the Universities and our own old students. Our own property 
in Great Ormond Street furnishes ground enough; £15,000 
would furnish the necessary Building and Maintenance Fund. 
For this sum an appeal has been issued, with the rame of the 
Principal, Sir John Lubbock, at the head of the signatures. 
May we not hope for that not very large amount, to perpetuate 
one of the best influences which have been exerted in our 
time, and to which the working men of London have so well 
responded that their very afflax causes our difficulty P— 
Thanking you for the hospitality of your journal, I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Chelsea, March 11th. J. WESTLAKE. 





WAS IT ONLY A COINCIDENCE? 
[To tHe Epiton oF THE “ SPEcTaToR,”] 
Srr,—The following occurred this afternoon :—I had occasion 
to leave my study in search of a book in another room. On 
my way it suddenly flashed across my mind that a certain 
neighbour had not asked me to preach for him this Lent. 
Having found the book, I returned in less than a minute to 
the study, and closed the door. Immediately afterwards the 
servant entered with a note which contained the neglected 
invitation! ‘Fhe bearer of it was waiting at the door, having 
ridden over.—I am, Sir, &c., 
March i7th. B. 


A BIRD-STORY. 
(To tHe Epitok or THE ‘SpEctaToR.’’] 

Sir,—The following anecdote of a robin’s courage may 
interest your readers. A few weeks ago I saw our cat 
running from under some trees with a robin in its mouth. 
Then I saw that another robin was clinging on to the back 
of the cat’s neck, apparently pecking its head to save 
its companion. As the kitten came near the house the 
second robin flew off, and I seized the cat, and away 
flew its victim with a ‘‘cheep, cheep,” apparently none the 
worse for its adventure. Surely this is an unusual example 
of devotion ?—I am, Sir, &c., K. C. B. 








A DOG-STORY. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” 

Srr,—Still another dog-story. When I was a child, in our old 
Cornish home, we had an ancient pointer who used to roam 
about the place much as she liked. One day a stable-boy, 
washing a carriage, noticed old ‘ Bess’ evidently trying to tell 
him tbat she wanted him to do something for her. She ran 
round him, whining appealingly, and finally took hold of the 
leg of his trousers, and tried to pull him in the direction from 
which she had previously come. He at last followed her, and 
she led him joyfully up to a little pond just out of sight of 
the coachhouse, where a small sluice-gate let the water down 
in a little stream as it was wanted. In this sluice-gate a 
large duck was caught by the neck, and the boy was only just 
in time to save it from drowning. It had evidently been 
diving for food, and had jammed its head under the gate. 
‘Bess’ in her wanderings had seen its struggles and gone off 
for help. As soon as the duck was liberated the old dog 
capered about and barked her thanks to the boy. 

A propos of the snake-story from your correspondent, 
A. G. B. Ravenscroft, in the Spectator of January 9th, our 
experience as to horses’ terror of snakes is quite the reverse 
to his—at all events in this country,—but possibly it may be 
a case of Autres pays, autres meurs. To quote a late 
instance :—My husband and I were returning across country 
from one of our detachments close to the International 
Boundary on the Milk River. That part of the country is 
infested by rattlesnakes. Our half-breed guide and interpreter 
was cantering along ahead of us, when suddenly we saw his 
horse shy so violently as almost to unseat him, then stand 
trembling from head to foot, and showing every symptom of 
terror. A big “rattler,” the largest I had ever seen, lay 
coiled on the prairie, its rattles whirring like a machine, and 
its vicious, evil-looking head well erect. The half-breed 
jumped off his horse, but could not induce the animal to come 
near enough to the snake, even though held by the man at 
the extreme length of the reins, for him to kill it. The horse 
absolutely refused to come a step nearer, snorting and 
quivering with terror, and obstinately “propping” every 
time the man tried to lead him forward. When we came 
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up the snake was soon quieted with a long tent-pole we had 
with us, its head cut off, and its body taken along for the 
sake of the skin. There was no mistaking the abject fright 
of the horse, and this is only one of many instances I could 
quote of our experience of the matter in this country,—an 
experience of fourteen years. I may add that the horse was 
bred in the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Evsiz §. WHITE-FRASER. 
N.W.M.P. Barracks, Maple Creek, N.W.T., Canada, Feb. 23rd. 





WITH THE RED EAGLE. 
[To tHe Epirok or THE ‘“ SPEcrTaToR.’’] 

S1r,—In your appreciative notice of my “tale of Tyrol,” in 
the Spectator of February 27th, you say it may be objected 
that my hero, “ Captain Maynard, bears too obviously a 
charmed life, and exception may be taken to the author’s 
practice of employing modern English slang.” On these two 
points I shall feel greatly obliged if you will allow me to 
make one or two observations. Captain Maynard is of course 
an imaginary character, but the Bauernkrief of 1809 was so 
extraordinary, so full of “moving incidents and disastrous 
chances,” that, taking into account the circumstances, I do 
not think his adventures are either incredible or improbable. 
His experiences were less extraordinary than the experiences 
of Haspinger and Spechbacher, and some other leaders of 
less note. Though always in the forefront of the battle, and 
fighting almost incessantly for eight months against desperate 
odds, Haspinger was never wounded, and Spechbacher never 
disabled ; and when the end came, and they were hunted like 
beasts, both, by sheer audacity and good luck, got away with 
whole skins. Straub, the Kronenwirth of Hall, escaped from 
Lefebvre’s custody exactly as I have described Maynard 
escaping,—by vaulting over the pole of a carriage, running 
the gauntlet of a line of sentries, and leaping from the Inn 
Bridge into the river. 

As for the slang, it is not always easy to ascertain whether 
a slang word or phrase is a revival, a survival, or a new 
coinage, and I have freely taken such as suited my purpose. 
Moreover, 1809 is surely not so remote as to be antiquated. 
I have talked with sailors who served at Trafalgar and 
soldiers who fought at Leipsic and Waterloo. Herr von 
Atthuayr, to whom I have inscribed “ With the Red Eagle,” 
is the grandson of Philip von Woerndle, who led a contingent 
of Tyrolers against the French in 1796, and I have the 
pleasure of knowing a great-nephew of Peter Mayr, shot by 
the French at Botzen in 1810, who died rather than tell a lie, 
and whose answer to the crucial question, “ Mein Leben mit 
einer Liige will ich mich nicht retten,” has made his memory 
ever green in Tyroler hearts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Villa Aders, Meran, Tyrol, March 8th. 





A DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—Will you please allow me through your columns to thank 
the kind unknown friend who sends me the Spectator, and to 
say that my address is now as under, and to hope that the 
favour may be continued P—I am, Sir, &e., 


A. STUNDEN, 
late of All Saints’, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Sydenham, Ontario, Canada, February 12th. 








POETRY. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


To be a woman is to be a creature 
Somewhat less than man, 

Lower set upon the scale of Nature 
When the world began. 


To be a woman is to be a spirit 
Equal-born with man, 

Made, as man is, to inherit 
Heaven by God’s plan. 





To be a woman is to be the weaker 
In the things of earth, 
Unto man subservient, meeker— 


° 24. oe 
Being poorer, weaker, lesser 


In the earthly strife 
Marks—Christ teaches—the possessor 
Of eternal life. 


Man ’twould seem then, and not woman, 
Has the meaner share 

In the common lot and human 
Both must bear. 


For the woman, though her burden 
Be a broken heart, 

In her weakness has the guerdon 
Of the better part. 


Man, in this world having honour, 
Heaven soon forgets; 

Woman, with the yoke upon her, 
Godward her heart sets. 


And the nearer God she dwelleth, 
Better doth she know 

By how much her lot excelleth 
Grov’lling man’s below— 


Till her heart o’erflows with pity 
For the fate of man, 

Who, without the heavenly city, 
She doth faintly scan— 


In the eager market toiling 
For the needful wage, 
With the sordid traffic soiling 
Honour’s virgin page. 


Pity soon to love still turneth 
In a woman’s breast : 
Woman’s love to succour yearneth 
Whom she loveth best. 


Man to worship aye is willing 
Woman thron’d on high; 

Bat, when pity’s hest fulfilling, 
Woman stoopeth nigh— 


Worship then goes out of fashion, 
Man begins to love, 

And the woman’s shy compassion, 
Like a frighted dove, 


Fain would fly back to its covert 
From the world away— 
But she falters, and her lover 
Can she not gainsay. 


She is weaker, he is stronger, 

And true love is sweet ; 
He will be alone no longer, 

She is his helpmeet. 


For the secret of her Heaven 

She has brought to earth, 
And in equal bargain given 

For a man’s whole worth. 


Greater, lesser, worser, better, 
Which is which, it matters not— 
Man and woman joined together, 
One they are in heart and lot. 
M. E. 0. 








BOOKS. 


—=——— 
A LIFE OF MR. RHODES.* 

Arter the many dull and serious books that have been written 
about Mr. Rhodes and South Africa, it is delightful to find 
one at least that can make one laugh. Whether “Imperialist” 
meant his appreciation of Mr. Rhodes to be humorous is, 
perhaps, an open question, but as to the result there can be no 
doubt. The fervent, nay, breathless, anxiety which he displays 
to tuck away a complimentary or adoring epithet, even in the 
most impossible places, is so naive, so artless, that it is im- 
possible not to be amused. One seems to see the writer 
revising the proofs, and finding on every page a chance 
to get in another little bit of eulogy. Such phrases a8 





* Cecil Rhodes: a Biograpty and Appreciation, By Imperialist, With Personal 





Poorer in world’s worth. 
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pare atriotism,” “great statesman,” “ far-seeing 
Si pe potriotism,” “father and friend” [2.e., of the 
were ae) powerful imagination and intellect of a man of 
pei: Se » jostle each other throughout the book. Judged 
aie and fairly, the Raid seems “an insignificant accident ” 
gd “error” which, when compared with the rest of Mr. 
Bhodes's achievements, becomes “ microscopic, and may be 
treated a8 invisible.” The blaze of glory which surrounds 
Mr. Rhodes spreads abroad over his colleagues and their 
doings. Mr. Beit’s support of Mr. Rhodes’s financial operations 
hecomes “ public-spirited and powerful,” and the Chartered 
Company “the greatest company of our own or any time in 
the matter of colonisation and development, the famous 
Chartered Company of South Africa.” In truth, we rise from 
reading this biography with a sense that Mr. Rhodes is like 
the Heavy Dragoon in Mr. Gilbert’s opera, an equal 
mixture of— 
“Tupper and Tennyson, Daniel Defoe, 
Anthony Trollope and M. Guizot,” 


so well are dreamy imagination, plain common-sense, and high 
statecraft blended and combined in his nature. In his 
personality, too, Mr. Rhodes is made to seem exactly like Mr. 
Gilbert’s beau-ideal. We have— 

“The genius of Bismarck designing a plan,” 


and if not— 
“The grace of an Odalesque on a divan,” 


at any rate there is “‘the massive strength, impervious to 
ordinary emotions, of some old Roman Emperor, born to 
command the nations, and careless of the opinion, whether 
praise or blame, of the world of lesser men he dominated,” 
and “the dreamy grey eyes” that “flash blue.” Ina word, 
Mr. Rhodes appears in the biography not what Lamb called 
Coleridge, “a slightly damaged Archangel,” but an absolutely 
perfect and complete Archangel, with every feather in order 
and the effects of the “insignificant accident” he once met 
with now quite “ invisible.” 


We would gladly pursue this pleasant side of the South 
African question, and quote “ Imperialist’s” touching picture 
of the youthful Rhodes sitting in the sun without an umbrella 
onan upturned bucket sorting diamonds aided by some of 
those faithful blacks to whom he has always been a father 
and a friend, or tell how Mr. Rhodes went all the way to 
Constantinople to get an Angora goat from his Imperial 
Highness the Sultan. The goat could not go to Rhodesia 
without a special firman, but not all the eunuchs and minions 
of the Palace could stop Mr. Rhodes when once his mind was 
fixed, and the firman was granted. We cannot, however, stop 
any longer over these pleasant side-lights on Mr. Rhodes’s 
character, nor even notice the account of Mr. Rhodes in 
the native compound at Kimberley making the Kaffirs dive 
for shillings on Sunday afternoons. We must proceed to the 
dull and decorous task of seriously considering what Mr. 
Rhodes’s political achievement has been in South Africa. 
In South Africa there are three great problems. The first is 
the problem of how to unite the men of English and Dutch 
origin into a friendly and homogeneous community. The 
second is the native problem,—the problem of governing the 
huge native population wisely and well, of making them 
useful workers on the one hand, and of preventing revolt 
on the other. The third problem is perhaps the greatest 
problem of all, the problem of uniting South Africa into a 
great Federal Dominion, after the manner of Canada. Mr. 
Rhodes has had dealings on a great scale with all these 
Problems, His life as a statesman may, indeed, be said to have 
been occupied entirely in dealing with them. What has been 
the result? If we look at the matter fairly and squarely, and 

Without prejudice on one side or the other, it must, we fear, 
be confessed that he has made an appalling muddle of 
each one of them. Mr. Rhodes’s biographer, of course, 
denies this, and implies that Mr. Rhodes has made enormous 
advances towards the solution of every one of these problems. 
The only way of deciding which is the true view is to appeal 
to the facts. Take the Dutch and English question first. 
What was the feeling between the two races a few years ago. 
One of amity. What it is now we all know. In every man’s 
mind is the dread, if not the expectation, of civil war. That 
this condition of things is due to Mr. Rhodes’s action 


conciliate the Dutch. We must judge facis as they are now, 
not as they might have been. Take next the native problem. 
Look at Mr. Rhodes’s handling of it as a whole, and especially 
where he had a free hand,—i.e., in Rhodesia. He, or rather 
the Company under his management, instituted a system of 
forced labour which, in Mr. Mackenzie’s opinion, is in many 
ways more cruel and injurious than slavery. That was nota 
very wise step towards a solution of the native problem. 
Next, he and the Company conquered and disarmed the natives 
so ineffectively during the Matabele war, and handled them 
so badly after it, that there arose in their territory one of 
the most formidable native risings ever seen in South 
Africa,—a rising in which it is said more white non- 
combatants were killed than even in the Indian Mutiny. 
That does not look like a successful handling of the native: 
problem. We come next to the problem of Federation.. 
Who will venture to say that Federation is not now far more 
difficult and far more remote than it was when Mr. Rhodes 
first became Premier? In truth, if the tree is known by the 
names it is given, then Mr. Rhodes is a great and far-seeing 
and successful Imperialist. If the tree, on the other hand, is 
known by its fruit, then Mr. Rhodes is one of the greatest 
enemies the Empire has ever had. No enemy can be greater 
to an Empire than the man who muddles and fails. 

We cannot leave “Imperialist’s” book without noticing 
the frank admission made by Dr. Jameson in the first of the 
two chapters which he has contributed to the book. In 
regard to Mr. Rhodes’s policy as to the Matabele War, he 
writes :— 

“ Observe, too, Mr. Rhodes left the decision to the man on the 

spot, myself, who might be supposed to be the best judge of the 
conditions. This is Mr. Rhodes’s way. It is a pleasure to work 
with a man of his immense ability, and it doubles the pleasure 
when you find that, in the execution of his plans, he leaves all to 
you; although no doubt in the last instance of the Transvaal 
business he has suffered for this system, still in the long run the 
system pays.” 
This is very interesting in view of the declaration that Mr. 
Rhodes did not authorise the Raid. We must not leave 
“ Tmperialist’s ” book without giving a specimen of his style. 
Here is an incidental criticism of Mrs. Schreiner’s book :— 

“The fact is Mrs. Schreiner knows nothing: whatever, from 
personal enquiry, about the state of things in Mashonaland or 
Matabeleland. She has never been in the country at all. She 
has never been, I believe, much farther North than Kimberley, 
many hundreds of miles from the country of which she writes. No 
doubt she may believe what she writes; but the basis of her 
terrible indictment of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company is 
simply irresponsible hearsay. Whether it be a moral outrage or 
not to recklessly manufacture an indictment from such materials 
I leave it to the sense of fairplay in the English people to judge. 
It is well, however, that they should know that even after the 
occupation of Mashonaland by Mr. Rhodes and his Company, 
Olive Schreiner remained a personal friend and a fervent admirer 
of Mr. Rhodes. Students of human nature might be inclined to 
conjecture that her present attitude was to some extent the result 
of disappointment. On other grounds it is hard to explain.” 

One last word on “ Imperialist’s” book. To our mind, itis a 
very foolish and injudicious attempt to defend Mr. Rhodes by 
using the language of adoration and indiscriminate eulogy. 
But though we feel constrained to say this, we must also 
express our firm belief in the complete sincerity and genuine- 
ness of conviction shown by the writer. “Imperialist” has 
got a very feeble and faulty idol, and worships him in a way 
which will do him far more harm than good ; but for all that, 
“ Imperialist’s ” religion is real and not assumed. 





NAPOLEON AS SOCIAL REFORMER.* 


THE second volume of Dr. Sloane’s Life of Napoleon fully 
maintains the interest and the characteristics of the first. 
As regards the political, social, and personal aspects of the 
man and the influence which he exercised on his times, it 
appears to us to be incomparably the most complete, balanced, 
and just study that has appeared. As in the first volume, 
the campaigns and battles are in the main put in their proper 
place as parts of the history,—that is to say, they represent 
the exercise of the material force by which the statesman 
enforced his will. To take what is on the whole probably the 
best known and most complete of the actual “ political and 
mnilitary ” Lives of Napoleon, that of Jomini, and contrast it 
with Dr. Sloane’s, it is hardly too much to say that for 
Jomini the statecraft is only an agency for winning 





cannot possibly be denied. But granted that, it is idle 
to say that before 1895 Mr. Rhodes did a great deal to 
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battles, while for Dr. Sloane the battles are only the 
means by which Napoleon secures space and authority 
for his statecraft. We think that the later historian 
convincingly demonstrates the larger historical truth 
which he propounds. All that long and remarkable self- 
education of Napoleon which he traced in the first volume 
leads up to the marvellous capacity which, as First Consul, 
he displayed for the organisation of a State on lines 
politically despotic, but apparently popular, and actually 
conferring at once rest on a wearied kingdow, civil equality, 
justice, and the ministrations of religion upon men who 
gladly accepted these as the most needful gifts that could be 
bestowed upon them. By far the greater part of this volame 
is taken up with the constitetional, legal, social, educational, 
and religious organisation elaborated by Napoleon whilst 
First Consul, and especially with the period of the Peace of 
Awmiens,—apt to be treated by historians as, what it was in 
relation to the long war, a mere truce between the belligerents, 
certain to be broken sooner or later by one or both of them, 
but most important, for all that, in its influence on the career 
of Napoleon himself, because it enabled him to show as 
Civil ruler a capacity for uniting in the service of France 
a'l her ablest men of all parties, for assigning to each 
of them their proper function, giving them full scope 
for their faculties, and yet for being, in each depart- 
ment alike, the master who guided them. The almost 
incredible labours of this period included the creation, or at 
jeast the inception and the organisation for completion, of 
that gigantic work, the Code Napoléon, which, though it was 
worked out by the ablest jurists in France, yet, as Dr. Sloane 
clearly establishes, bears on itself everywhere the stamp of 
Napoleon’s mind, and, alike in his limitations, in his shrewd 
practical genius, and bis knowledge of men, was really as 
much his own, the real resultant of his organising hand and 
of his exhausting personal labour and research, as any of his 
greater victories. So too the vast surveys of France, the 
improvement of her canals and roads, the establishment of 
personal security—to such an extent that whereas, before his 
return, highwaymen infested every province and robbed up 
to the very gates of Paris, within a short time of his attain- 
ing power absolute safety reigned everywhere and the high- 
‘waymen had disappeared—all these, though the ablest 
specialists and best subordinate Ministers worked them out, 
were in like manner, both in the selection of tke agents 
and in the close personal supervision, really the achievements 
of Napoleon himself. The effect of this short period on 
the finance of the kingdom reads like an Arabian-Nights 
tale. The Five per Cents. immediately rose from a value of 
1, to 12 per cent., and, as soon as his authority was fairly 
established, to 17 per cent. They thus multiplied more than 
clevenfold their previous value in a few months. Enforced 
loans ceased. Order was established in the direct taxes, and 
vegularity in their collection. The Bank of France was 
organised within a few months of his attaining power. Men 
of all parties were welcomed by him, and gladly took office 
under him. Everywhere “ competent and admirable adminis- 
trators worked in every department.” Between the Peace of 
Luneville, February 9th, 1801, and the resumption of war in 
the summer of 1803, he had further arranged the Concordat 
with the Roman Church, and had established an elaborate 
system of national education. Up to the time of the fall of 
the Directory, nothing had been done for edacation except 
the foundation of the Polytechnic School. After careful 
personal study of the memorials which had been prepared for 
the Convention, and of many books on the subject, he 
himself, “in the main guided by his instinct, combined 
with his profound knowledge of men,” determined the 
nature of the whole system of primary, secondary, 
and University education. The whole political system, 
nominally based on universal suffrage, practically a 
most centralised despotism, was entirely devised by him; 
that is to say, that Sieyés, having elaborated one of his 
innumerable paper constitutions, Napoleon so handled it as 
completely to change its character. As Dr. Sloane puts it, 
Napoleon devised “the measures which still control depart- 
wieutal administration in France, the law which virtually 
revived the Bourbon system of intendants imposing on the 
country that rigorous hierarchical-political centralisation 
which no succeeding Government—Royalist, Imperial, or 
Republican—has been willing to dispense with.” As he 
further says,—“ There is not one of the great stractures 








which combine in the logical unity of French life ag ; 
to-day that did not receive the impress of the First 
colossal mind.” 


It seems to us that it is in this appreciation of the work 
that Napoleon actually did in sweeping away the deca ed 
remnants of the Middle Ages and in laying the basin ek 
personal liberty, absolate as was his own despotism, that Dr. 
Sloane’s most important service consists. For, ag he gay, 
“it is not only in France, but also in Italy, Holland, Belgium 
and many important parts of Germany that the work which” 
Napoleon “ did still operates.” 


Yet Dr. Sloane is no Napoleonist. No condemnation of 
much of the man’s action could be stronger than his, «q, 
never appreciated the spirit of true liberty.” Dr, Sloane 
speaks of the “monstrous yet marvellous charter” by which 
the First Consul secured his own despotism under Popular 
forms. No one exposes more ruthlessly Napoleon’s utter reck. 
lessness of human life, or the baseness of the desertion of the 
army which he had led into Egypt, or the course of intrigne 
by which at almost every stage of the process he secured his 
ends. The biographer often calis the power with which 
he is dealing “ demoniacal.” On one point we are inclined to 
think that Dr. Sloane somewhat overstates the case against 
Napoleon. In discussing the murder of the Duc d’Enghien 
he ignores too much, as it scems to us, the strong motiyes 
which the men round Napoleon had for putting their 
master into a false position in that matter. Fouché 
and Tulleyrand, as has been well shown by Mr. W. H. 
Craig in a monograph on the subject in the United Service 
Magazine, December, 1894, January, 1895, had the preparation 
of all the evidence that was laid before Napoleon. Up to the 
time of the murder Napoleon had maintained very friendly 
relationships with many of the Royalist party. Nota few of 
them fully expected that he would in due time play the part 
of Monk in a Royalist restoration. Specific offers had been 
made to him on the King’s behalf to induce him go to act, 
Until the Empire was fairly established, as no one more 
clearly brings out than Dr. Sloane himself, a Royalist 
reaction, produced by the excesses of the Revolution, had 
become a very potent element throughout large sections of 
French society. It was quite possible for Napoleon to make 
his peace if he was willing to accept the rdle of the first 
subject under a constitutional King. But in that case 
Talleyrand and Fouché would have been left out in the cold. 
It was most important to them to make the breach between 
the First Consul and the Royal Family irreparable. It is very 
certain that all their influence was thrown on the side of 
urging Napoleon on to the execution. That Napoleon himself 
was unconscious of this, that he accepted, and all his life 
believed, evidence which we now almost certainly know to be 
false, is tolerably clear. At St. Helena he always took the 
whole responsibility on to his own shoulders. He would cer. 
tainly have done that rather than admit that he had in any 
way been duped by his Ministers. The whole part in the plot 
played by Fouché and Talleyrand for their own ends is com- 
pletely ignored by Dr. Sloane. It seems to us to be an 
historical weakness not at least to deal with the question of 
their share in the catastrophe. 


Similarly Dr. Sloane’s discussion of the problem of 
Napoleon’s intentions in regard to the descent upon England 
seems to us not only very one-sided, omitting all the strongest 
arguments that might be adduced to establish the fact 
that Napoleon was engaged in a serious design actually 
to invade England, and fully believed in the possibility 
of success, but Dr. Sloane also is untrue to his own most 
careful study of the man’s character. Everywhere else 
he notes Napoleon’s practice of having two strings to his 
bow, his habit of accepting whichever alternative ultimately 
suited him best, and then taking credit for a steady continuity 
of purpose. Why should it be that in this one instance 
Napoleon was utterly unlike himself? It certainly seems 4 
though the mere wish to allege that Napoleon had succeeded 
in bamboozling the English Government had led Dr. Sloane 
into an illogical and incomplete statement of the facts such 
as is very uncommon with him except where he is describing 
either naval or military operations. It would certainly be 
difficult to give a worse account of the battle of Trafalgar 
than that with whieh he supplies us, and considering the 
absolute clearness with which his own countryman, Captail 
Mahan, has brought out the truth, we can see no excase 10r 
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Fr we were to accept Dr. Sloane’s statement of the facts, 
eating as great a tactician by sea as Napoleon 
wot vf land, was a plucky, rather blundering, leader, 
ho Tost almost as much as he gained by his audacity, 
a owed everything to luck. Dr. Sloane understands 
sterilts nearly as little as he does Trafalgar, and in 
jact_ whenever he touches military operations by land or 
ea the reader may safely be recommended to take the 
results a8 data affecting Napoleon’s power and the political 
snd social events of the time, but utterly ignoring Dr. 
Sloane’s explanation of the causes which led to Napoleon’s 
victory. These things evidently do not interest Dr. Sloane, 
ind it would have been much better if he had omitted them 
altogether. That, despite this defect, he should have pro- 
anced a biography of the greatest value, and of the most 
intense interest, is in itself almost enough to establish 
qhat is his main thesis, that Napoleon, intensely practical 
man as he was, yet became, not because of his victories, 
mainly because of a certain kind of idealism in his nature, 
hecause of his stupendous capacity for work, and because 
the circumstances of the time required a strong hand 
to pub into practical shape what was attainable in the 
dreams of the Revolationists and philosophers, “an element 
of the first importance in universal history.” When 

1 bave spent as much vigour as you please in heaping on 
him abusive adjectives thoroughly deserved by much in his 
career, it remains true that ‘“ Napoleon’s iron will alone 
realised the notions of regenerating feudal society which 
philosophers had formed, and agitators had sought to estab- 
lish” “The essential thing is a comparison between what 
Napoleon found and what he left among the same peoples, 
and this proclaims him one of the great social reformers of 
the world.” 





UNTHINKABLES.* 


Tas is a lively little book on a not very lively subject. The 

first essay, “ How to Believe in Nothing,” is a very amusing 

attempt to show how the metaphysical philosophers confound 
themselves and each other by proving that what they are 
obliged to think is unthinkable, and that if they wish to 
believe in nothing, they can easily have good plausible 
arguments for regarding the whole universe as a world of 
illusions. It is obvious, however, that Mr. F. Balfour 
does not really mean to justify intellectual Nihilism, for he 
concludes his essay by a very strong hint that whatever else 
is possible, such Nihilism is impossible to the human mind ; and 
in fact the essay is intended to guard us against swallowing all 
the sophistries of the philosophers who love to confound us with 
their paradoxes,—and is not intended to deliver us over captives 
totheir demonstrations. For instance, in discussing Mr. Karl 
Pearson’s dogmatic scepticism, he quotes from him a sentence 
asserting the utter folly of believing that our own sense- 
impressions convey to us any knowledge of reality, and then 
goes on to inquire why Mr. Pearson took the trouble to 
write a book which can only produce an untrustworthy sense- 
impression on other people, and one, moreover, which they are 
bound by his own principles, if the argument he sets forth 
should prove in any way contagious, to reject as a phantom 
of their own imagination :— 

“Of the world outside sense-impression science can only 
logically infer chaos, or the absence of the conditions of know- 
ledge ; no human concept, order, reason, or consciousness can be 
logically projected into it.’ This last sentence contains a fresh 
point, to which we shall recur later. At present we are concerned 
with Mr. Pearson’s assurance that it is illogical and illegitimate 
to infer from our own sense-impressions the existence of objective 
realities producing them from outside, and here, we regret to say, 
the old Adam, or old Philistine, in us is perverse enough to see 
what appears to be a certain inconsistency in Mr, Pearson. Why, 
it asks, did Mr. Pearson write this very clever and exhilarating 
book ? The world whose existence he says it is illegitimate to 
infer is composed to all appearance of an immense variety of 

ngs ; and among those things, forming part of this imaginary 
and phantom world, are certainly the people for whose benefit he 
Writes, That is to say, he writes for certain phenomena whose 
actual and objective existence it is illogical for him to believe in— 
oF creations of his brain, in fact, or various groups of sense- 
‘upressions existing only in the consciousness of Mr. Pearson 

self; for by his own showing he would sin most grievously 
p arn his own logic if he supposed them to have any actual and 
ti lective existence. And it may be lucky for him if he is correct ; 
or itis possible that among Mr. Pearson’s acquaintances there 





are some who would distinctly resent being called a potential 


ppose that Nelson, instead of being, as he sense-impression of Mr. Pearson’s consciousness. They would 


feel that they have as good a right to call Mr. Pearson a sense- 
impression as he has to call them one, or Daniel O’Connell to call 
the old apple-woman a parallelogram. T'o us, who of course are 
wiser, Mr. Pearson’s book cannot under any circumstances be a 
cause Of irritation. According to his own argument, it is itself 
nothing but a sense-impression in cur subjective consciousness, 
without any objective reality behind it; and no one in his senses 
would ever lose his temper with a sense-impression, unproduced 
by anything we have any logical right to affirm as existing in a 
sphere where pure science recognises chaos et preterea nihil.” 

(pp. 23-25.) 
And in precisely the same way he deals with Mr. Spencer’s de- 
monstration that of all knowledge, self-knowledge is the most 
self-contradictory because, if it be knowledge at all, itis know- 
ledge in which self is both the knowing subject and the known 
object, and as it is impossible to be both subject and object 
at the same time, this is a reductio ad absurdum of the 
assumption. Why it should be impossible to be both sub- 
ject and object at the same time Mr. Spencer does not explain ; 
that is really saying that what it is impossible not to believe, 
it is also impossible to believe, for which surely some reason 
should be given. The second essay on “Salvation by Meta. 
physics” is less lively, though it contains an extract from 
Lotze which shows how that most solid and reasonable of 
recent German thinkers encourages us to hold that our 
impressions of the world are really more or less just 
representations of reality, and are not phantoms sent to 
bewilder and delude us. In the essay on ‘“‘ What is God?” 
Mr. F. Balfour has some discussion of the meaning of “ in- 
finity ” which seems to us to show that he has had no snfficient 
training in mathematical conceptions. He speaks of infinity 
as something incapable of increase. Now we ought to be 
very careful in dealing with conceptions beyond our grasp, 
and we think it possible to show that if we keep to the very 
safe rule of not assuming that we know anything about. 
infinity except as something which is beyond the largest 
finite number we can imagine, there are certainly in- 
finities of lower and higher orders, infinities which ara 
infinitely larger than other infinities. Will not Mr. F. 
Balfour admit that any number when multiplied by itself 
yields a product larger than itself, and that the larger 
the number is, the more it is increased by being multiplied by 
itself ? If that is granted,—and, of course, a million times a 
million is very much larger than a thousand times a thousand, 
and ten million times ten million is vastly larger than a 
million times a million, and so on,—it follows that if yow 
assume the original number to be beyond all counting, 
it must be increased beyond all conception by being 
multiplied by itself. But if so, it would be impossible 
to say that infinity when maltiplied by infinity is 
not infinitely larger than the original infinity, and that 
the cube of the original infinity is not infinitely larger than 
the square. Really and truly we cannot grasp infinity, 
and can only argue from what happens, as you multiply 
a number by itself when it is indefinitely large, to what 
must be supposed true of it when you assume it to be- 
beyond all measure. And if you do this, you cannot deny 
that there are infinities of all conceivable orders, an infinity 
which is infinitely larger than another infinity, and a third 
infinity which is infinitely larger than the second. And so we 
may say of God, that he may have really infinite beings 
beneath him in infinite numbers, and yet that he must be 
infinitely greater than all these infinite beings -— 
“In thee what endless wonders meet, 

What various glory shines, 
The crossing rays too fiercely beat 
Upon our fainting minds.” 


Mr. F. Balfour is not so trustworthy when he comes to the 
criticism of the Bible, as he is when he deals with the meta- 
physics of materialism or idealism. For example, he criticises 
the moral teaching of the Old Testament, on p. 124, in a 
very immature and perfunctory manner, and seems unable 
to see how entirely his own favourite doctrine of evolution 
ought to apply to the gradual and irregularly evolved 
revelation of God which the Old Testament contains. The 
teaching that God is a jealous God who visits the sins of 
the fathers on the children is not, of course, a perfect 
statement of the character of the divine being, but it is a 
statement that was at least as true and potent for good as 
the Israelites at that time could bear. It represented 





* Unthinkabl i . ke 
Bentley and 8 ~ Discussed by Frederic H, Balfour, London: Richard 


the fact that God requires in us a love for himself 
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willing to give up any known object of devotion that | —according to which the dates of documents are fixed by 
draws us away from our duty to him. And visiting the , their testimony to a theory of Church history, and then the 
sins of the fathers on the children expresses with ex- | history is constructed on the basis of the document, the date 
traordinary force the real constitution of society in which | of which has been thus ascertained. He wishes to arrive at g 
the children inherit (and are all the better for inheriting) | firm basis on which to build up the history of the Church and 
their fathers’ virtues and infirmities; so that society becomes | its organisation; and he has not attempted to discuss ques. 
un organic whole in which joy and pain are never limited | tions on which no scientific conclusion has as yet been 
to one of the constituent members, but diffuse themselves | attained. He wishes to simplify the problems ag much ag 
throughout the whole. Again, on p. 102, Mr. F. Balfour | possible. His conclusions he thus states :— 

gives us a most erroneous criticism of the incident of our| “There was a time—the general public indeed has not 


Lord forbidding the fig-tree on which he had found no |} beyond it—in which the Oldest Christian Literature, includin 
the New Testament, was looked upon as a tissue of deceptions and 


° . ‘ ” 
erat ada th ia - = os sah yet, hepa Br forgeries. That time is passed. For science it was an episode in 
g enceforth. r. Balfour does not appt which it learnt much, and after which it has much to forget, 
to know that fig-trees carry on them in the spring | The results, however, of the following investigations go in q 
the fruit which they had borne in the previous autumn, Biers: Mg sto bry raaplencd bag” one a ae 
° ° * 1 1 . est Litera 
bat which did not then ey = bai ven se Bas of the Church in all main points and in most details, from a 
tree on which our Lord found no fruit might well have been point of view of literary criticism, is genuine and trustworthy, 
expected to retain the fruit unripened in the previous year. | In the whole New Testament there is in all probability only a 
As for there being anything of moral infirmity in dooming | single writing which can be looked upon as pseudonymous in the 
the barren fig-tree to decay because it had no fruit, the ee gy of = ee ee, ee 2 oy of i 
ay 4 and apart from the forgeries o e Gnostics, the num 
lesson was really one of the most vivid that our Lord could | pseudonymous Church Writings up to the time of inaaae dl 
have given to his disciples. Indeed you might more reasonably | small and easily counted,—for the most part they are writings 
say that it is an evil act to cut down a tree needed for the pur- | under the name of Peter: in one case (the Acta Theclae) we 
poses of the shipbuilder or the joiner, than to condemn the | Pi sit eg the ig i interment of be —- 
4 : 4 on the practice. Moreover, the number of writings interpolated 
destruction of a fruitless tree needed to engrave on the | in the second century (like the Pastoral Epistles) is very aad 


minds of the Apostles that in them at least fruitlessness | and a part of the interpolations is as ——- as are those in our 
Ipabl ficiency i i Hymn-books and Catechisms...... The literary tradition too 
could only result from culpable deficiency in turning our of the PreCatholio peril is shown 40 bo dn foe Aan 


Lord’s teaching and companionship to good account; and} _ orthy.” 
that it would be visited with grave retribution. This general conclusion is, however, to a certain extent modi- 
Mr. F. Balfour shows a good deal of philosophical acumen fied. Even in the second century there was a disturbing 
in this book,—though we cannot think that his final essay | influence at work which affected traditions in two directions, 
comes to a legitimate conclusion in making matter (whatever | J¢ influenced the transmission of the Scriptures and the com. 
that may be) co-eternal with mind and will,—but as a critic position of lists of Bishops. How far it was harmless, arising 
of the gradually, and no doubt irregularly, developed theology | f:om defective or assumed knowledge, how far deliberate, we 
of the Bible, he seems to us far from trustworthy. cannot say. It had the effect of giving wrong names to the 
First Epistle of Peter, to those of Jude and James, and of 
ascribing to St. Paul the Epistle to the Hebrews. It ascribed 
PROFESSOR et el Rig Meio nll to J obn, the son of Zebedee, the Johannine writings, and 
a Barons: introduced some modifications, especially at the end of the 


THE question, at what date the books of the Bible and the Gospels. 
oldest Christian literature outside the Bible were written, is Of the Tubingen school and of certain modern critics 
one which will always attract a wide amount of interest and | Professor Harnack writes :— 
attention, even outside the circle of special students. For “The hypotheses of the school of Baur bnive been given up, wo 
the last sixty years a controversy has been raging, sometimes | may say now universally ; but there is stiil left in the criticism 
more vigorously, sometimes less so, the shocks of which have | of a ya a ale ae A “— < peer le 
; j i 7m) . rocedure like That use oy Spiclo xovernm 7 
from Sime te me: disturbed the equanimity of the public. the method of a petit-mattre, which is always fastening itself on 
But behind the stir created by second-hand treatises and single points, and attempts, by means of them, to assail clear and 
ephemeral romances which form the medium through which | definite conclusions. _In the place of a leading ‘tendency 
the public becomes acquainted with the discussions, there has — ‘ 2 ap 0 — _to track - all end — 
i 7 an 0 oint out interpolations on a iarge scale, or 
been the wendy bir Sadek. tht me probable pal has arisen which puts probability and improbability on 
that any investigator will approach the subject with an | 9 Joye” 
unbiassed mind. Those who profess to do so most loudly are In the opinion of Professor Harnack the whole swing of 
often, indeed, the least tenstwnetny: - ‘But the conflict and | criticism is what he does not hesitate to call “ reactionary,” 
agreement of writers of very different schools is gradually | «ince it is as well to call things by their right name,” 
bailing pp # body of secerteined, nesulin, of which the best | and the whole historical reconstruction of the spread of 
Bree Seine wank, of Punfenney Haneck, of Berlin, on the Christianity will in a short time appear very different to the 
Chronology of the Oldest Christian Literature which appeared majority of experts to what it does now, “ for the chronological 
at the close of last year. It presents us with the opinions 08 | seonnmion in whith tradition bes arranged the original 
Ge jenting pag ede a scholar who by his intellectual documents of Christianity is in all essential points, from the 
a = ae spe pone 7 am Soals, -iapancoad character, Epistles of St. Paul to the writings of Irenwus, correct, and 
mnentineed. a a yn position... ie. males no claims compels the historian to keep clear of all hypotheses concern- 
to orthodory; he is, in fact, often regarded as the champion ing the course of events which conflict with this succession.” 
of unorthodoxy. In his own country he is known most widely The daten bo whieh’ the desumenis evecsslansheneeae 
for an assault delivered on the Apostles’ Creed. In this : : Seen ge é 
tew he has b t forward ~ thority bef shortly mentioned. All the Pauline Epistles, with the excep 
aes ve wath , “alate 8 See oeey eetore | tion of the Pastoral Epistles, and with a slight feeling of 
ee se ee es . Se ewe seated doubt about the Ephesians, are accepted as genuine, and are 
an immense benefit by his History of Early Christian Litera- dated to.0 period four to five ‘pense <nslidc than ake 
cure, apa, by the promise of s complete —_ of well-edited orthodox critics have been in the habit of assigning them. To 
Early Christian texts. All the more interesting, therefore, , : Sy d, but they 
. ae Th k bef . the Pastoral Epistles a genuine nucleus is allowed, bu 
are his conclusions. e wor ore us is on a vast scale, ave considered to be interpolated. it anny be netek tel UP 





and contains scholarly investigations of great value. With 
these we are not concerned. Professor Harnack gives us his 
opinions in a vigorous and lucid preface, and it is these con- 
clusions that we are interested in. 

He begins by explaining his method. Internal evidence 
has been used very rarely, and with the greatest caution, so 
as to avoid the vicious method of reasoning—a method very 
popular in religious controversy with writers of every school 





* (L.) Die Chronologie der Altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, Von Adolf 





Harnack. Erster Baud.——12.) Die Chronologie der Litteratur bis Irenzus. 
Leipzig: J. CO. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 


new chronology for St. Paul’s life, if it be true, takes away 
the only reason on external grounds against their genuine 
ness. The Gospel of St. Mark is assigned to the years 65-70) 
that of St. Matthew—with the exception of later additions— 
to 70-75, the Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles 
to the years 78-93. On this Professor Harnack remarks :— It 
is of the highest importance to be able to date within fifteen 
years a Gospel like that of Luke, which implies the existence 
of Mark’s Gospel and speaks expressly of numerous other 


books of the Gospel already written.” 
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To the reign of Domitian belong 1 Peter (perhaps ten to 
twenty years earlier), the Epistle to the Hebrews (perhaps 
earlier), the Apocalypse, and the Epistle of Clement. The 
Johannine Gospel and Epistles are assigned to the Presbyter 
John, and are placed not later than 110 and not earlier than 80. 
The discussion on the date of the Ignatian letters is exceedingly 
fresh and vigorous, and concludes with the definite statement 
that “the letters of Ignatius and those of Polycarp are genuine, 
and were composed in the last years of Trajan (110-117), or 
perhaps some years later,” and Professor Harnack adds in a 
note with refreshing candour :—“ Dies diem docet. Ten years 
ago I decided for a period about the year 130, and;looked upon 
the composition under Trajan as a mere possibility.” Nor is he 
blind to the significance of this conclusion. He tells us that 
all the leading ideas of Christian teaching and organisation, 
with the exception of the New Testament as a collection, 
were fully developed, partly by the destruction of Jerusalem, 
partly by the time of Trajan. The Ignatian letters are a 
witness for the period beginning with the year 30, as the work 
of Ireneeus for the period 110-180. A careful study of these 
letters will show the point which Christian belief had reached 
by the death of Trajan. 

Such are the leading conclusions of this work, which in 
many ways deserves the designation of epoch-making. For 
the writer represents the clearest and most vigorous mind of 
the day on the side opposed to tradition, and his conclusion is 
in all essential points that of tradition. It is a noteworthy 
change. It is, above all, a testimony to the work of the great 
English scholars. As we read through the book we again and 
again notice how much is due to the work of our own country- 
men, how many of the ideas with which we are familiar in 
their writings are reproduced in a German dress, how again 
and again it is they who have said the last decisive word. 
Professor Harnack does not conceal his obligation, and we 
should not care to notice it if it were not that a tendency 
existed in this country to underrate the work of our own 
scholars. We can look back on some fifty years of contro- 
versy. Both sides have undoubtedly learnt much. Some 
questions are still undecided, but on the broad facts of the 
development of Christian literature all the main positions 
fought for with such skill and learning by the leading 
English scholars, by the older school of Lightfoot and 
Hort and Westcott, by the younger school of which 
perhaps the most typical names are those of Dr. Sanday 
and Professor Ramsay, are won. There are some points 
probably on which dies diem docebit and Professor Harnack 
will again yield. There are some points on which the 
traditional view will be found to be untenable, but on every 
leading point it is the traditional view that has gained the day. 

What will be the result is a question which must be left to 
others to discuss. Professor Harnack puts the alternatives 
with great candour. A few weeks ago, he tells us, a repre- 
sentative of the Dutch school said to him that if the tradi- 
tional view of the succession of Christian literature was the 
true one, a “natural” explanation of the origin of Christianity 
would be impossible. Professor Harnack thinks otherwise. 
The development of ideas was, he says, no more rapid than 
during the early years of the Reformation. How far the 
analogy holds we need not discuss. A result gained is that 
the combatants of the future will agree for the most part on 
the dates of the documents that they use. 





THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS.* 
Tue events recorded in this book cannot be considered alone. 
They are part of the great struggle between European and 
Arab influence for the possession of Africa from Khartoum 
to the Zambesi, and from Zanzibar to Stanley Pool. Since 
the Mahdi’s great victories this struggle, though intermittent, 
has been violent and acute. There has been little unity of 
Plan, or concerted action, especially by the European Powers 
engaged in the “scramble for Africa.” But the white has 
been fighting the Arab at Dongola, on the Congo, on the 
Lakes, on the East Coast, and even at Zanzibar itself. Events 
m one part of the continent have had their certain result 
on events in another, and nowhere has fortune been working 
blind. The following is the outline of the story since the 
victory of the Arabs on the Nile and the retreat of 
Lord Wolseley. The trading Arabs south of Khartoam— 








traders in ivory and slaves only—determined to clear cut the 
whites from Central Africa as thoroughly as the Mahdi bad 
those at Khartoum. They had no central controlling hand, 
but two or three hundred Arab chiefs, each with his armed 
force, and with a common base at Zanzibar, were in com- 
munication with each other. Tippu Tib (retired) at Zanzibar 
was regarded as the head of the confederacy. His sons were 
developing a great, populous, and partly civilised territory in 
the South-Eastern Congo basin. In it they ruled a city of 
sixty thousand people. 


The assignment of Central Africa to German, British, and 
Congo Free State influence did not disturb their plans. The 
occupation was at first nominal, and though the Arabs 
sporadically fought the Germans, the moment they felt it 
become effective on the coast, the word went out through 
the interior of “Africa for the Arabs.” The pres- 
tige attaching to the white man’s person was first 
broken. They cut Emin’s throat—he being then as harm- 
less a traveller as Mr. Drummond or Dr. Livingstone— 
and they murdered Lieutenant Hodister and his whole 
following. Two of his white officers, taken prisoners, were 
beaten to death, cut up, and divided as food among the slaves. 
Next they moved down the Congo, and captured the Free 
State station at Stanley Falls. Another section invaded 
Uganda and the Lake district. All through the German pro- 
tectorate a desultory resistance was offered. As Emin’s 
station at Wadelai no longer existed, the trading Arabs joined 
hands with the Mahdi’s power, and held Africa solid from 
Zanzibar to the Congo as low as Stanley Falls. There the 
country was worked on the “feudal” Arab principle, the 
chiefs being either raiders and traders, or establishing 
settled kingdoms, as they preferred. Some did the latter,— 
slavery being a pronounced feature, but domestic slavery, not 
“the trade.” 


Then came the turn of the tide. The Germans soon fel] 
out with their Arabs, shelled them out of their forts, and kept 
them “on the run” till they were driven over the border. The 
English were more forbearing. Our missionaries and travellers 
had used Arab trade-routes for fifty years; Zanzibar was 
Arab; and men like Mr. Stanley, as well as the English 
colony there, found it difficult not to keep on some terms 
with them. At Zanzibar the Arabs are civilised. The Sultan 
himself and the great merchants are Arabs, and were not un- 
friendly. But the temper of the active men in the interior 
was different. They raided the Lakes and Uganda till Captain 
Lugard had to fight them. We imported Sikh troops, 
sent up cannon, and have had three years’ guerilla war. The 
“ Arab party ” seized the palace at Zanzibar, and the English 
fleet bombarded it. Then came the Dongola Expedition, 
which gave a shock to the other and more formidable side of 
“ Arabism.” 

Meantime the Central Arabs, shelled out of the German 
territory, attacked in the Lakes territory, and made uncom- 
fortable at Zanzibar, have been almost destroyed by the 
Congo Free State troops. Of the Arabs themselves, there 
were only some two or three hundred chiefs. Their strength 
lay in their organising power, and their hosts of slaves and 
allies, These have now been “taken over” by the Congo 
State, while the greater number of the Arab chiefs are dead, 
dispersed, or ruined. The story told by Captain Hinde has 
more than the usual Central African taint. It is so replete 
with horror that it explains much that, taken singly in other 
books dealing with the Congo Basin, was inexplicable, and 
accounts for, without condoning, the demoralisation of men 
and officers in Stanley’s “base” camp on that river. Four 
hundred drilled Houssa troops, commanded by European 
officers, and English and French speaking blacks from Liberia 
and other West Coast Colonies, aided by twenty thousand 
native allies, mainly cannibals, fought the Arabs from Stanley 
Falls to the border, these being aided by successive levies of 
native allies, also cannibals. Seventy thousand of the Arab 
forces were killed; and after every battle the dead were 
eaten, and portions of dead bodies were carried for food on 
the march. Murders and executions enhanced the general 
horror of the campaign. The white men seem to have lost 
control of themselves when not engaged in battle. Major 
Lothaire’s subsequent execution of Stokes was only a type of 
common events, in which the accused were black, not white. 
The most ghastly story is the sentence, on suspicion, of 





* The Fallof the Congo Arabs, By Captain Hinde, London: Methuen and Co, 


a chief who had fought side by side with the Belgians 
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since the beginning of the war. Captain Hinde, who was 
too late to save him, speaks of him as “our brave and 
faithful ally.” He was sent to help an officer, named 
Duchesne, who was in difficulties. This man accused the 
whief of treachery, and condemned him to be shot next 
day. He hanged himself in his cell to avoid the disgrace 
of w public execution. The figbting was a succession 
of bush battles, followed by the storming of Arab forts. 
Most of these were on the great rivers, and the loss of life 
in the water was greater than on land. Battles were fought 
in swamps, forest, and high “elephant grass.” In this the 
leaders controlled the fight from the tops of white ant-hills. 
“T mounted an ant-hill,” writes Captain Hinde, “to see how 
the fight was going on. Straight in front of me, on another 
ant-hill about sixty yards off, the opponent chief with his 
staff was posted. On seeing me he promptly began empty- 
ing his Winchester repeater in my direction, till I knocked 
‘him off his perch with a Mannlicher bullet in his chest. 
A year after, Scherlink met this man; and the chief, quite 
proud, showed him the scars that the bullet had left in his 
breastbone and back.” As to the new small-bore rifles of 
various patterns, Captain Hinde says: “ We lost all faith 
in their killing and stopping power, and preferred to arm 
our men with the old chassepots used in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870.” 

The Arabs were gradually forced back up the great waterway 
of the Lualaba, and their capital city, Nyangwe, and finally 
Kasongo, captured. This was a great victory for the whites, 
and corroborative evidence that they can inspire confidence and 
win victories with Houssa troops over great armies of other 
West Africans. But the motive of the war was purely com- 
mercial on both sides. The Arabs wanted to monopolise the 
trade for the Zanzibar route, the Belgians to bring it down the 
Congo. The Arabs were fighting partly for dominion, the 
Belgians for trade only. It is not in the least certain that the 
country will gain by the change of masters in this particular 
spot, or that the Belgian slavery will be higher than the Arab. 
Nyangwe was a well-built town of thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The Belgians only left one house standing. Kasongo 
was a great city, full of the luxuries of civilisation. “ Even 
the common soldiers slept on silk and satin mattresses, 
in carved beds with silk mosquito curtains.” Candles, sugar, 
matches, silver and glass goblets, and decanters were found 
m profusion. The granaries were stocked with enormous 
quantities of rice, coffee, maize, and other food. The gardens 
were luxurious and well planted with oranges, guavas, pome- 
granates, and pineapples. 


The achievements of the Arabs in agriculture were even 
greater than in their city life. They had “ planted” 
subject tribes all round the town, made them clear away 
the bush, leaving large trees here and there for shade, 
and so cultivated a vast plain. As fast as new tribes 
were annexed the Arabs, like slave-holding ants, “ planted” 
them and set them towork. “I have ridden through a single 
Ficefield for an hour and a half,” writes Captain Hinde. 
When Kasongo was taken the whole population of these 
agricultural colonies, thousands of slaves as well as free men, 
came asking to be set to work. The State officers continued 
the Arab system, gave them seeds, selected new sites for 
villages, and in four months, such was the richness of the 
soil, these new colonies were self-supporting. In spite of 
this somewhat enlightened rule, the Arabs had never taken 
the trouble to deter their slaves or subject tribes from 
cannibalism. They disliked it, just as we dislike dirt or 
drunkenness; but it flourishes as an institution, and Captain 
Hinde has not shrunk from describing what he saw. He 
says, probably with truth, that Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron, 
and Wissman did shrink from this, and merely set down that 
the people were cannibals, without giving details. Captain 
Hinde does give details, and his descriptions of the practices 
of cannibal armies, numbered by thousands, and of the 
every-day cannibalism of the Basongos (pp. 64, 65, 67, 68) 
in the populous basin of the Upper Congo, are the most 
horrible chapters yet written in African story. The following 
generalisation is supported by facts given throughout the 
campaign. “During the war, in which we were engaged 
for two years, with our enormous crowd of camp followers, 
we reaped the only advantage which can be claimed for 
this disgusting custom. In the nights following a battle 
or the storming of a town, these human wolves disposed of 





aria 
all the dead, leaving nothing even for the jackals.” It 
should be noted that Captain Hinde scarcely mentions th, 
“commissariat ” department after the war has begun, ; 
The work closes with an account of some explorations of the 
upper waters of the Lualaba. It is written in a straight. 
forward, matter-of-fact style, and the reader closes it Without 
feeling angry with the author. But the Congo is clearly no 
place for the dominion of a great trading company, or the 
half-frantic despots into which Belgian sous-oficiers are 
turned by the climate, fever, ard autocracy. 





IN THE GREEN LEAF AND THE SERE# 

WE hardly know for what class of readers these somewhat 
rambling papers are intended, but we conclude it is for the 
dwellers in cities, whose cramped feet cannot wander over 
dewy hills or among rustling leaves, and who must look 
through the eyes of another if they would see something of 
Nature. The chapters are made up of odds and ends of facts 
gleaned from notebooks, or recalled by memory from earlier 
observations, and the writer rambles almost too widely, and 
becomes irritatingly discursive when he drops loose threads 
abruptly, and breaks off in short paragraphs with a good idea 
only started and not worked out,—as, for instance, in the 
chapter called “Some Feathered Builders.” The naturalist. 
author soon leaves his remarks on the nests of birds, and 
begins to moralise over the natural enemies of creatures 
furred and feathered. Here he incidentally contradicts 
himself, or has mixed up his notes when he Bays 
(p. 31):— Looking at creatures, however, does not hart 
them, and that is all I for one do, and have done for 
a long time now,’—for a few pages back he speaks 
of the difficulty of shooting hawfinches who may be con. 
templating a raid on young green peas, which sounds as if 
the information was the result of recent experience. Some. 
times these loose threads elude us altogether, as in the case 
of a later chapter in the book called “Rough Shooting” 
Here we have a distinct grievance, for our appetite is whetted 
in the following fash’on:—“ Thirty-two years have passed 
away, but even now, as I write, a feeling of general creepiness 
comes over me at the thought of a narrow escape I once had 
when out shooting,”—and we are told no more. But after all, 
discursiveness is pardonable when the topics are interesting, 
and the description of the training of young falcons und 
sparrowhawks by the old birds, which is interpolated in the 
chapter on nests and “ Feathered Builders,” is particularly 
vividly and brightly told. We do not know exactly what the 
author means (speaking of birds generally) when he says— 
“In the course of many years I have never seen either nests, 
eggs, or young quite alike.” The ordinary experience is that 
every chafiinch, for instance, builds exactly, or with very rare 
exceptions, the same nest as every other chaffinch. Indeed 
the author again contradicts himself, or quotes from another 
note-book, when he says a few pages further on :— 

“If one was asked to select four of the most beautiful nests 
constructed by our native birds, my choice would fall on those of the 
chaffinch, goldfinch, long-tailed tit, and the golden-crested wren. 
Under certain forced conditions I have seen in their structures 
deviations from the general type, but these little details do not 
count. As a rule, each bird selects its building-place, and con- 
structs its nest on the lines that were first laid down for it in 
Nature’s training school.” 


In speaking of a curious deviation from the ordinary instinct 
that seems to lead birds to build their nests in places where 
the colouring blends with their surroundings, the “ Son of the 
Marshes” says that he has usually seen the “ exquisite home 
of the long-tailed tit placed in hoary black and white thorns, 
also in tufts of farze-bushes grey with age, so that ordinary 
observers would never have seen either of them. But it was 
only the other day that I saw, in the fork of a broom sprig of 
rich lush green, a nest of the long-tailed tit, showing out by 
contrast like a small oval of frosted silver.” Silvery lichens 
and mosses would naturally show very conspicuously in 4 
sprig of green broom, but our solution of the puzzle that 
“ornithologically demoralised” the author is that some 
individual birds are less prudent than others and put off 
building their nest till they are on the point of laying, and that 
they then seize on the first convenient spot that offers itself, 
without due regard to harmony of tints. 


* In the Green Leaf and the Sere. By “A Son of the Marshes.” Edited by 
J. A. Owen. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 
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Though the idea of caging a nightingale, “a light-winged 
Dryad of the trees” is almost sacrilegious, it is humane, at 
ieast, to point out that the theory that they require covering 
ap to make them sing when so imprisoned is ridiculous. That 
they will sing for a greater part of the year in captivity in 
the very heart of London, and become extraordinarily tame, 
js a well-known fact, but they need great care in feeding, 
especially in the winter, when they would naturally seek for 
winter quarters in summer lands. Keats was a Londoner, 
and he pictures his nightingale singing in “shadows number- 
Jess” of beech-trees or buried deep in valley-glades, but our 
modern field-nataralist dispels this illusion. “No one,” he 
says, “can call it a woodland bird—very few nightingales can 
claim that title in ite full sense; but just on the borders, near 
to man, but not quite close to him, the singer will stay for a 
time” Asa variety of pet we are told that the carrion-crow 
jg intelligent and amusing, but he is as thievish and untrust- 
worthy as a magpie or jackdaw :— 

«Jf the members of the crow family did their thieving in a 
sort of happy-go-lucky fashion, matters would not be so serious. 
The worst of it is they plan for it. Call it what you will—instinct 
or reason—the fact remains. If a crow catches sight of any 
trinket, no matter what, and is not able to get it at the time, a 
mental note is made, and the thief will come for it next day, or it 
may be a week afterwards, The hiding-place is picked out 
beforehand, so that if the bird is fortunate enough to get the 
coveted article it is carried of and covered up before you could 


count forty.” 
Wild creatures and birds are getting more difficult to study 
year by year, owing to their greater rarity, at least in the 
southern counties Gorse and heather covered commons are 
devastated by fires, swampy corners are drained and built 
over, the old banks and sheltering hedgerows are levelled and 
their inhabitants dispersed. Partridges and sparrows thrive 
close to cultivation, but ring-ouzels or green-sandpipers are 
seen no longer; moorhens are another sign of cultivation, and 
they develop a fine taste for garden produce. But there are 
still sheltered ponds where wild fowl and herons are to be 
seen by quiet watchers within easy distance of London; 
and the mere fact that books and papers relating to out-of- 
door life, and the study of familiar birds and animals, are 
continually being written and, we presume, largely read, will 
surely lead to a more extended appreciation of them, and will 
teach lessons of preservation rather than of extermination. 
In these days of universal education it is less easy to preserve 
the woodlanders or the old-fashioned cottagers themselves, 
and the modern representatives, with their fashion-books, 
their excursions, and their patent medicines, are hardly a 
good exchange, even if a few prejudices and ignorances are 
dag up by the roots. The “Son of the Marshes” has him- 
self lived among the older woodlanders, he has been doctored 
with crab-apple “ varjuice”’ and cured with dandelion wine. 
He gives the “ real recipe” for elderberry wine, which is no 
doubt a comforting drink in cold weather, for those who like 
it: A bushel of elderberries, the same of blackberries, the 
same of sloes, or pickets, with loaf sugar—not coarse moist— 
according to taste.” He speaks fondly of cider and effer- 
vescent gooseberry wine, made in cottage presses and stored 
in large stone bottles, that are themselves heirlooms passed 
down from mother to daughter. We have read better books 
by these collaborators (the present volume has certainly 
suffered from the absence of its able editor, “J. A. Owen”) 
where the interest has been less diffuse and scattered, but it 
is pleasant reading nevertheless, a slight gleaning from the 
harvest of Nature, and as such we commend it to those who 
are unable to see her with their own eyes. 





THE BATTLEFIELDS OF ENGLAND.* 
THE great majority of the battles fought on our soil have 
been those of Englishmen against Englishmen, a fact due 
partly, but only partly, to our insular position, and more to 
the weakness of the Continental States and their ignorance of 
diplomatic modes of forming coalitions. The winds and waves 
did not fight for England when the Vikings devastated her 
coasts or when the Normans landed in Sussex, and it should 
be @ matter of serious consideration to our statesmen how 
long, with the present and possible advances in mechanical 
Science, we may be able to keep a foe beyond the Channel or 
even the broad Atlantic, especially with a disaffected popula- 


* Battles d ‘ om 
abana Ros Battlefields in England, ByO. R, B. Barrett. London: A, D. 





tion on our western flank. It deserves notice also that few, 
if any, invasions have been attempted, or even meditated, 
save when the hostile Power calculated on the sympathy and 
even the aid of a portion of our population. Karl the Great, in 
the plenitude of his power, did not dream of invasion, even 
prior to the union of the misnamed Heptarcby, until he was 
invited by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was easily 
deterred by the stern defiance of the Mercian Offa; and 
Napoleon I. admitted that even at the head of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men on the banks of the Thames he would 
still hope for the adhesion of the London proletariat, though 
we have little doubt that his expectation at least was quite 
erroneous. Had the Norwegian Harold won the fight of 
Stamford Bridge he would have been joined by the greater 
part of the people from the Forth to the Trent, and William 
was cheerfully received in London and supported by a portion 
at least of the clergy. Shakespeare has told us that— 
“ Nought shall make us rue 
If England to herself do but prove true; ” 

but has England always been true to herself, and may not 
what has once happened happen again? 

Of all the combats whose fortunes Mr. Barrett has so ably 
and suggestively narrated, two only, Stamford Bridge and 
Hastings, can, we think, be rightly termed invasive, and from 
them we may learn that when armies possessing the same 
offensive and defensive arms, and trained by the same disci- 
pline, come to an engagement, the victory will depend almost 
totally on the personal strength and devotion of the individual 
combatants, assuming always that the commanders are men 
of equal ability,and have occupied equally favourable positions ; 
hence the Saxons gained a dearly-bought victory at Stamford 
Bridge. But when an army, however brave and well disci- 
plined, finds itself confronted by foes quite different in arms, 
discipline, and tactics, the result will very probably be disas- 
trous even in a position apparently impregnable, and hence 
the Norman archers easily broke the ranks of the un- 
armoured English, and gave them to be ridden down 
by the mail-clad knights. ‘This has been the case 
in more recent times with English veterans at Killie- 
crankie and Prestonpans, and in our own day at Majuba 
Hill, a disgrace not yet expiated. We may also judge how 
dangerous to our country a coalition, even indirect, of two 
powerful Continental nations may be, for though there 
does not appear to have been any formal alliance between 
Norway and Normandy, yet the attacks having taken place 
at the same time, produced all the effects of a treaty ratified 
by all the jargon of diplomatic ceremonialism, and the victory 
in Yorkshire was one of the main causes of the collapse at 
Hastings. The English Fleet also was distracted by the 
double duty of guarding the Channel and the Humber, in 
both of which it failed, and hence it would seem that if an 
English squadron of thirty sail of the line can be relied on to 
resist successfully a hostile fleet of forty sail, we should, in 
the event of a coalition, require a second fleet of the same 
strength, beside a third nearly as numerous to protect our 
world-wide Colonies and commerce. 

None of the engagements with Scottish armies can, we 
think, be called invasive save in a purely technical sense, for 
no Scottish Monarch could in his sober senses have dreamed 
of the conquest of England, or even of annexing the six 
Northern counties. Northallerton and Neville’s Cross were 
most probably prompted by the hope of recovering Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, to which a claim was alleged, and 
apparently with much justice. Otterburn and Homildon 
were the outcome of mere raids in quest of plunder; Newburn 
was but a demonstration of union and firmness in defence of 
liberty of conscience, and the English soldiery were not 
inclined to hazard their lives in what they termed “The 
Bishops’ War”; and Flodden was the harebrained adventure 
of a Royal knight-errant born two centuries too late. These 
battles, too, may well be looked on as semi-civil, the com- 
batants on both sides being for the most part of the same 
Anglo-D ao-Norman race, for the Celtic tribes appear but 
twice— « Northallerton and Flodden—and were hardly sub- 
ject to either law or Crown until Culloden. In the former 
combat we find the clans of Galloway more suo charging 
ferociously and soon breaking into a disorderly flight; but at 
Flodden the west-country Highlanders did themselves more 
credit, though eventually routed by the men of Wales and 
Cheshire, who thus verified the homely couplet :—~ 
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* It ne’er yet was seen, their captain being Stanley, 
That Lancashire, Cheshire, or Wales ran away.” 

It should be remembered that the Galwegians belonged to 
the Cymric, not to the Gaelic, branch of the Celtic race, 
having occupied a portion of the British kingdom of Reged 
or Strath-Clyde; they were therefore not so closely akin to 
the more northern clans as is generally supposed. The fossil 
conservatism by which military commanders are dominated, 
and which is also deeply ingrained in the Scottish character, 
appears prominently in their tactical system, for by forming 
their troops in a solid phalanx of spearmen on a declivity 
they exposed them as effectually— 

“ As ever stood mark before an English archer,” 


and this vicious principle they adhered to for over two 
centuries, untaught by the experience of Bannockburn that 
light-armed archers can be easily annihilated by a flank- 
charge of cavalry. The battles of Lewes, Evesham, Borough- 
bridge, and Shrewsbury have been generally termed “ The 
Barons’ Wars;” but it should be remembered that for some 
time prior to the earliest of them a fusion between the two 
races had been at work, and the “Saxon swine,” as we have 
been styled by the patriot bards of a neighbouring land, had 
united in defence of the common forest with the Norman 
“leopard,” to use the polite language of “our old ally.” 
Lewes was the result of popular discontent at the King’s 
partiality for foreigners and his tame submission to the 
domination of the Vatican ; Evesham was the natural outcome 
of a factious jealousy between the chiefs of the Liberal party, 
and we have seen something very like it recently; Borough- 
bridge the collapse of a vain and incompetent Prince of the 
blood Royal; but Shrewsbury deserves notice as being the 
first attempt to establish, though without the aid of the 
dagger or dynamite, what charlatans call autonomy and men 
of sense disruption. Had the rebels succeeded, the North of 
England would within a single generation have been seized 
by Scotland, the South swallowed by France, while Wales and 
the Western shires would have been devastated by inter- 
minable private wars. 

As Mr. Traill has pointed ont in the introduction with the 
jadgment and ability which characterises all his writings, the 
dynastic strife between York and Lancaster was confined to 
the narrow strip of land extending from London to the 
Scottish border, the Northern shires being Lancastrian while 
the Metropolis and its vicinity were Yorkist; while in that 
later and more important struggle, which we object to terming 
“The Great Rebellion,” the conflict being one of opinions and 
not of the title to the Crown or of classes or races, every part 
of the country was embroiled save the six Eastern counties, 
which owed their tranquillity to their steadfast union. His- 
torians of the earlier dynastic strife have generally omitted to 
notice that its duration and inveteracy were in a great degree 
owing to doubts entertained as to the legitimacy of the 
claimants of the Crown—Edward of York and his namesake 
who fell at Tewkesbury—but as the contest raged within a 
limited area, the destruction of life and property could not have 
been very great, and commerce made rapid advances. Still, we 
can easily understand how the nation grew weary of purpose- 
less war, and readily acquiesced in the masterful rule of the 
Tudors. 

Field artillery appear at Barnet and subsequently at 
Flodden, but do not seem to have led to any important 
result, and hand-guns were probably first used by the German 
mercenaries who guarded the Scottish border in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Considering the clumsiness and want of pre- 
cision of these weapons, we cannot be surprised that the 
military red-tapists of the period looked coldly on them ; but 
they gradually made their way, and the Cornish musketeers 
did good service to the Royalist cause during the Parlia- 
mentarian war. The long-bow went out of use about the 
accession of the Stuart dynasty, and the cross-bow was never 
in vogue save for sporting purposes, though an Irish patriotic 
poet has informed us that the Saxon—cold-hearted, cruel, and 
brutal of course—gathered 

“His awful cross-bowmen, whose long iron hail 

Finds through cotha and skiath the base heart of the Gaél.” 
Considering the prominent position which the English 
archers held in warfare for five centuries, we may well wonder 
that neither the French nor Scots attempted to imitate them; 
but in the former case the nobles are said to have feared lest 
the trained vassals might turn their shafts on their lords, and 





in the latter it may be said that the national character of iy 
Scotch is opposed to learning anything from those they b e 
as “foreigners.” It will also appear how necessary it wae 
our combatants, whether Volunteers, Militia, or age 
should be furnished with the best weapons attainable and 
trained to the highest point of efficiency, so that we may not 
have to take lessons in shooting from the Transvaal, oy from 
Germany in tactics and strategy. 


We know not if Mr. Barrett is a member of the milita 
profession, or has ever seen actual service, but he cnn, 
possesses the eye and the acumen of a trained soldier. hy 
descriptions of positions and encampments are clear and 
accurate, and he exhibits, when needed, the sound jadgment 
of a skilled antiquarian. His impartiality, too, merits both 
praise and imitation. While vindicating the military character 
of Prince Rupert, which almost all previous historians haye 
depreciated, he exposes the timidity and vacillation of tho 
Parliamentarian chiefs, the more unaccountable as some of 
them, such as Essex and the two Wallers, had served under 
the great Gustavus Adolphus, who was not likely to tolerate 
hesitation. He does as ample justice to the stubborn valour 
of Newcastle’s “White Coats” as to the discipline and 
firmness of the London Trainbands and Haslerig’s “Black 
Lobsters,” and his well-merited eulogy of the Somerset 
peasants who died in their ranks at Sedgmoor will furnish a 
rebuke to the sarcasms of the Irish novelist, Griffin, ]; 
may here be noticed that the Orange scarf worn by the officers 
of the Parliament proves that the political significance of that 
colour is not derivable from William IIL, but from his 
ancestor, William the Silent martyr for liberty of conscience. 


It is not pleasant, and is even unamiable, to seek for errors 
in a work of such careful accuracy; but we think our author 
is mistaken in making an army, advancing from Northumber. 
land towards London, march on Watling Street, it being 
generally held that this so-called Roman road ran diagonally 
from London to Chester, and would therefore be altogether 
out of the way. The augmentation to the armorial bearings 
of the Walier family is not connected with Agincourt, but 
with Poitiers, where King John of France was unhorsed by 
the lance of David Waller, of Groombridge in Kent. 

We would direct the reader’s special attention to the just 
and sensible account given of a medizval line of battle, so 
different from that which poets and painters seem to have 
combined to impose on us, as also his remarks on the long 
marches so frequently accomplished in the feudal period and 
by Cromwell’s Ironsides. Selections from this book might 
well be studied and commented on at Sandhurst, and even in 
the seminaries which profess to prepare for that Institution, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert 
Chambers. Revised by William Wallace. Vol. IV. (W. and B. 
Chambers.)—There is not much to be said with regard to the 
fourth and final volume of the handsome edition of Burns pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chambers. We have already objected to the 
process through which the original work of Dr. Chambers has 
been so revised and interpolated by Mr. Wallace that the reader 
is, for the most part, unable to estimate the merits or defects of 
either writer. The original plan of blending the poems with the 
narrative was not, in our judgment, a wise one, but Dr. Chambers 
thought otherwise. That he would have given the sanction of 
his name to a book which has been so strangely altered no man 
of letters can readily believe. Moreover, the credit of the edition 
is not even shared between Dr. Chambers and Mr. Wallace, for 
the reviser states that so great has been the assistance received 
from friends that “he cannot but regard the book itself as being 
at least as much theirs” as itis his. For an elaborate essay 02 
“The Character and Genius of Burns” Mr. Wallace appears 
to be wholly responsible. The paper abounds with statements 
that provoke dissent. Why is it “of course” that a poet must 
condemn “the inequalities of fortune”?—and the author 18 
writing nonsense in ascribing the poet’s love for the “ free 
naturalism of Bacchus and Venus” to “a special but inevitable 
element in the controlling impressions which Burns received 
from Destiny.” Mr. Wallace observes that Burns “ would not 
allow false or inferior work to pass out of his hands. Perfection 
or nothing were his alternatives.” How, then, does he explain 
the fact that while Burns has written some of the loveliest anc 
most perfect songs in the language, he has written also many © 
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onfessed himself, as he well might,ashamed ? Probably 


ich he ¢' 
which t as Burns wrote so much that is worthless. Yet 


no poet 80 grea 


the author maintains that “ Burns had an enormous advantage 

r even the greatest poets. His work was not concocted. It 
* inspired.” Mr. Wallace is not choice in his epithets. He 
pact» at what he calls the falsehood and hypocrisy of the Church 
st seotland, and describes the man who hints that Burns “ dipped 
Pe hand in the gutter ” as “a prowling publisher’s jackal.” 
On the whole the essay, though not without shrewd remarks is 


more pretentious than competent. 


the Literary Year-Book, 1897. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. 
(a. Allen.) —“ This,” says the editor, “is a first attempt at a 
Year-Book of Literature.” Something of the kind, however, has 
always formed part of the ot Annual Register.” Of the criticism 
we prefer to say nothing ; it is unprofitable to review the reviewer. 
But of the utility of the information given on various matters 
wonnected with literature there can be no doubt. The biographical 
sketches, too, have their interest, and so have the portraits, for it 
gems useless to protest against the personal element. ‘I'here is 
a quite appallingly long list of authors, which is nevertheless 
defective, and an obituary. Is it a subtle joke when the “ Author- 
Publisher” writes “et ego in Arcadia fuit” ?——The Library 
Tear-Book, 1897, edited by Thomas Greenwood (Cassell and Co.), 
secords the progress of public libraries. In the ten years from 
1886, when the Year-Book was first published, there has been an 
‘nerease of adoptions of the enabling Act from 133 to 330. 
This volume is a storehouse of valuable information, historical 
and practical. 

Book Prices Current. December, 1895, to November, 1896. Vol. X. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Forty-seven thousand two hundred and sixty- 
eight lots of books fetched in this year £80,111, giving a some- 
what high average of £1 13s. 10d. per lot, due, however, the 
editor points out, to some very high prices given for special books. 
Two folio Caxtons fetched together £2,900. The more valuable 
of these (£1,880) was included in a great miscellaneous sale which 
prought in £8,554 10s. 6d. for 1,599 lots (more than £5 per lot). 
The same bookseller that gave this vast price bought, with other 
lots, a Kilmarnock Burns for £70, and Eliot’s translation of the 
Bible into the Indian language (the dialect of a Massachusetts 
tribe) for £82. It is satisfactory to see that “the manufactured 
‘limited editions’ of contemporary authors, usually poets and 
essayists, have absolutely vanished.” No more patent humbug 
has ever been attempted. We have no pity for purchasers who 
are left with volumes which never had any literary merit, and 
have now cost their commercial value. They bought only to sell 
again. 

In the very valuable series of the “ International Critical Com- 

mentary’? appearing under the editorship of Professor Driver, 
Dr. A. Plummer, and Professor C. A. Briggs, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York (T. and T. Clark), we have The Gospel 
According to St. Luke, edited by Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D. The 
prolegomena give a very able and, to our mind, conclusive argu- 
ment for the early date and authenticity of the Gospel, and an 
admirable exposition of the characteristics of the document. Here 
is a very suggestive observation :—“ It is specially worthy of note 
that the eleven miracles recorded by all three [Synoptics] occur 
in the same order in each of the Gospels; and the same is true of 
the three parables which are common to all three. Moreover, if 
weadd to these the three miraculous occurrences which attest 
the Divinity of Christ, these also are in the same order in each. 
The Descent of the Spirit with the Voice from Heaven at the Baptism 
precedes all. The Transfiguration is placed between the feeding of 
the five thousand and the healing of the demoniac boy. The Resur- 
rection closes all. Evidently the order had already been fixed in the 
material which all three Evangelists employ.” Of the Evangelist 
it is well said that “he is Hebraistic in describing Hebrew society 
and Greek in describing Greek society.” The “richness of his 
vocabulary ” is also commented on. He has here and in the Acts 
seven hundred and fifty (or including doubtful cases, eight 
hundred and fifty-one) words which are not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament. Some of these belong specially to medical 
writezs. It is only St. Luke who quotes, “Physician heal thy- 
self,” a motto which ought to be prominent in every medical 
school. Not less interesting and remarkable ara the analogies 
between St. Luke and St. Paul. The annotation leaves, as far as 
We can see, nothing to be desired. We may specially mention the 
highly interesting and suggestive commentary on chaps. i.-ii., “ the 
Gospel of the Infancy.” This extends to nearly eighty pages. 
Printed by itself with the text, it would make a most useful little 
volume. 

The Herb-Moon. By John Oliver Hobbes. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
A critic, when he has said that this novel is full of good things, 
hes little more to add. Susan is very nearly as good as Mrs. 
Poyser, not so sententious, perhaps, but almost as humorous, 





Here is one of her reminiscences. Edward Banish has shaved 
his beard to please a lady. Susan is not hopeful of the result. 
“I knew a gentleman—he was in the army—as couldn’t please 
his wife no way—she was an invalid lady that wrote poetry, poor 
soul—so he cut off his moustache, and came upon her sudden. 
But she said it was only changing a monster she knew for a 
monster she didn’t know.” The author describes her work as a 
“ fantasia,” andit is a good description of much of the incident 
and of the characterisation, but Rose is a fine study, remarkably 
true to nature. 


A General Freight and Passenger Post. By James Lewis Cowles. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)\—Mr. Cowles propounds here a huge 
scheme for the nationalisation of railways. He writes for readers 
in the States, and much of his argument is founded on what is 
true of the States and not of this country. Wedo not have the 
free-pass abuse rampant among us, and “ watering” stock is an 
exceptional practice. Still, there is much that an English reader 
will find of interest in this volume. And, in any case, he will 
learn from it, if he has not learnt already in other ways, that the 
less he has to do with American railway investments the better. 
We cannot profess to check the writer’s facts, but it is certainly 
not true that the milk-rate on the Great Western Railway is not 
“the same for distances of from ten miles to one hundred.” 


Two volumes of a useful and interesting series, “ Bell’s 
Cathedral Series,” edited by Gleeson White (G. Bell and Son), 
may be mentioned together. These are— Canterbury, the 
Cathedral and City, and Salisbury, the Cathedral and City. Both 
are illustrated with photographic reproductions, and being of a 
convenient size, may be profitably used as guides. 

In the series of the “ Modern Reader’s Bible” (Macmillan and 
Co.) we have The Chronicles, edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. The editor has rearranged the 
two books of Chronicles and the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
These he has put into nine chronicles, the first being “ The Gene- 
alogy of the Families of Israel before and after the’Captivity,” 
the second, “The Kingdom of David and Solomon,” the third, 
“The Kingdom of Judah to the Captivity,” while IV.-IX. give 
various sections of the por‘-exilic history. There is no part of 
the historical portion of the O. ' Testament more,in need of recon- 
struction than the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom (Chatto and 
Windus) has reached its thirty-seventh year. The editor tells us 
in his preface that “about one hundred and twenty names have 
been removed from the book in consequence of the sale of estates, 
the union of two or more estates, or the total extinction of 
families.” 

Weare glad to acknowledge, with our usual welcome, The Journal 
of Education, Vol. XVIII. (W. Rice), keeping its place in the 
front of all the periodicals devoted to the subject of education. 

It is needless to do more than notice the thirty-second issue of 
The London Diocese Book (Rivington, Percival, and Co.), and say 
that it gives all the information that can be wanted in a very 
convenient shape. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——————_—— 


Andrews (W.), England in the Days of Old, 8vo.. 
Atherton (G.), Patience Sparhawk and her Times, cr 8vo. ...(Lane) 4/6 
Bailey (M. B.), A New Industry, 8vo .(Simpkin) 7/6 
Benecke (E.), The Cross Beneath the Ring,and other Poems (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Boissier (G.), Cicero and his Friends, Cr 8V0 ........essecececessesseseeecerenees (Ianes) 5/0 
Boyle (Robert), Lectures (The), Vol. To, 8V0 .seesecsereeeerseeceneee (H. Frowde) 6/0 
Bremner (0.), Education of Girls & Women in Great Britain (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Chapman (E. R.), Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction, cr 8vo ...... Lane) 3/6 
Clarke (I.), The Episode of Alethea, Cr 870 .......cscsseeereessecseceetttceeres (Innes) 6/0 
Clere (M. E. le), Sworn Allies, cr Sv0........, --..++ 
Cooper (E. H.). Mr. Blake of Newmarket, cr 8vo 
Craig (G, C.), The Federal Defence of Australasia, cr Evo . 
Crapper (E. H.), Practical Electrical Measurements, cr 8v 
Cuthell (HK. E.), Sweet Irish Eyes,cr 8vo ... . 

Diehl (A. M.), A Last Throw, cr 8v0..........+++ 





(Andrews) 7/6 











(Heinemann) 3/6 
...(Olowes) 5/0 
Whittaker) 2/6 

















Essays in Liberalism, by Six Oxford Men, Cr 8V0 .......s1sceseseeessee nee 3/6 
Gerard (D.), Angela’s Lover, 1200 .............csssessereeressencteceeseeees (Constable) 1/0 
Green (A. K.) (Mrs. C. Roblfs), That Affair Next Door, cr 8vo ...(Putnam) 6/0 
Green (S. G.), Jennifred, and other Verses, 12M0  .....+sseceeeerseeseneesees (Stock) 5/0 
Hall (B.), Fish-Tails and Some True Ones, cr 8vo....... (Arnold) 6/0 
Hamerton (P. G.), The Mount, Cr 870 sss. .c.ceeeeceessseennerereaeccecessatees (Seeley) 3/6 
Holland (Clive), A Writer of Fiction, 12m0_ ......ss000+ ...(Constable) 2/6 


Hope (A.) (Mrs. Harvey), Ivan Alexandrovitch, cr 8vo . «..(Unwin) 3/6 
Hurton (W.), The Doomed Ship, cr 8v0_ ......-+000 (Andrews) 3/6 
Kenyon (E. C.), The Squire of Lonsdale, cr 8V0........++++- «.(Warne) 3/6 
McChesney (L. S.), Under Shadow of the Mission, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Mardonald (J. R. L.), Soldiering and Surveying in British East Africa, 

1891-1894, BVO .....ccsscerreesecreereeeeerenseecarecserererenes sescesceesceceseceseores res (Arnold) 16/0 
Malleson (G. B.), The Lakes and Rivers of Austria, Bavaria, and Hungary, 

OI ss. etiicscssennsntcneiscsnmnessesennniiiaanemmmieimmnnee (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Maxwell (H.), Robert the Bruce (Heroes of the Nations), cr 8vo...(Putnam) 5/0 
Pain (A.), Saint Eva, Cr 8V0 .....c.cccscesereecetsceceectereeeeeresersteeseesenees ..(O3good) 6/0 
Penderel (R.), A8 @ Roaring Lion, Cr 8V0..0......seerercereecerseereeeee (Skeffington) 6/0 
Pigott (R. H.), The Martyr-Orown, cr 8vo (Home Words Office) 2/0 
Rhodes (C.): a Biography & Appreciation, by Imperialist (Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Scott (0.), The Wheel of Life, cr 8vo (Greening) 1/0 
Seager (H. W.), Natural History in Shakespeare’s Time, 8vo 
Sims (G. R.), The Coachman’s Club, Cr 870 ......seeseeseeceeeee 
Smith (H.), Steps to the Temple of Happiness, } 
Stearns (A.), Sindbad Smith and Co., Cr 8V0.......:s-cesesseeeseresecereeceeees (Unwin) 5/0 
Street (J, C.), The Hidden Way Across the Threshold, roy 8vo ...... (Redway) 15/0 
Swan (A. S.), Mrs. Keith Hamilton, M.B,, Cr 8VO....sceesersereenee (Hutchinson) 3/6 
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Thomas (Annie), Eesentially Human, cr 8V0 .......0 scssssecesseee( Be Ve White) 6/0 
Wateon (John), Christianity and Idealism, cr 8vo ......... esevensecees (Maclehose) 5/0 
White (G.), English I)lustration : “ The Sixties,” 1855-70, imp 8vo (Constable) 42/0 
Wilson (W., jun.), Investigations into Applied Nature, cr 8vo ......(Simpkin) 2/0 
Wood (E.), Achievements of Cavalry, cr 8vo (Bell) 7/6 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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When th i 
skilfal optician should bo tale, ie ot a 
syactacoy mse in the Si ntanco ae ena 
cannot peer Sommer toma 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
_ a ny = 
* “OPHTHALMIC Oro NING, 
President of The British Optical i 
&c.; Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 


Edition, price 1s.), may be consui 
free of charge, at 63 TRAN D, lemon 


FIRST 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DaAMRELL 
anp UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Mzssrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A.; Tue SupscripTion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tus Haroip A. WiLson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Scale of Charges for Adbertisements. 


Ovursipgr Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





PORD .scccccoccvsesesscscccscsececeeceeee £10 10 0| Narrow Column ...........00088 £310 0 

Halt-Paze Peccuevesnssocensbelectonee 5 5 0O| Half-Column .................0008 115 

Quarter-Page .....sscreeee 212 6| Quarter-Column ............00000 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Ontside Page.......cscccceseeres £14 14 0| Inside Page ..........cccccrssseeeee £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
Half- 


ted Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the Uni 
i ~ li » O68 O14 38...... 072 


Kingdom 
Inclading postage to any of the Australasian 
lolonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

REN lsc ceschucsgosussncsconerchcvsneoesossenspvecsss eS | eer 015 3...... 078 








LIBERTY and CO., Ltd.,; TURKEY CARPETS 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR In Special Designs and Rich 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN STOCK OF | oft gine Shui Peioe £7 15 


EASTERN CARPETS, ba x 8ft.2in, 4, 8 5 


x 10ft. 9in. 13 10 
RUGS, MATTINGS, &c. 14ft. 8in.xl2ft.3in, ” 19 0 


ILLUSTRATED CARPET CATALOGUE | 22ft. 6in.x13ft.8in, ,, 32 0 
‘ost-free. 27ft. 3in.x18ft. lin. ,, 5210 


P 
CHESHAM HOUSE, 142-150 Regent St., London, W. 
O S$ L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 








DEBENH AM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
1@| OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


GALLERIES. 














SCHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 


The Rev. W. N. WILLIS, M.A., PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and for SOAOLARSHIPS. 

Two Scholarshi: } and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, 
The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds, 











SUN LIFE OFFICE 


LONDON. Established 1810, 


SPECIAL SCHEME OF 


Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 


SUTTON'S GRASS SEEDS, 


R 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s. per acre, 
PERMANENT PASTURE from lis. per acre, 

According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 1897, now ready, 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pirsect rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S Mannfac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
E. DENT and CoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


TRADE-MARK. 








OUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK.—Modern Education 


for Girls; Physical Training; Outdoor Games; Manual Instructions, 
reparation for College Scholarship and Entrance Examinations. House well 
placed outside city. Individual care for young, delicate, or backward Girls. 
Reference permitted to Principa!, Somerville College; Professo:s, University 
College, Liverpool ; and others.—Apply, Miss. S. MELHUISH, B.A. {late Resident 
Tutor, Somerville College, Oxford). 





Piss 2 > DORK IN G. 
Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 
Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six ard fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
peo Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particuiars from the Misses 
FRAN ° 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

SIX ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be competed 

- -. 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

EXHIBITIONS,—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean's 
Yard, Westminster. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 





CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOOSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns, 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL FoR _ GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre-s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard's School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D, The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, E-q. 





| egret ants SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARD4, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 
late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys 
Large modern house, tevnis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletica 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
PERS HILL, STAINES,—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
y COOPERS ‘oyment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
eer for will pl admitted in September, 1897, The Secretary of State will offer 
DENTS wetition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
them for Compr it, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 

Works De Ppepartment.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





nae, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
UY hee BOYS from 6to 14, Resident Masters, Governess. 


i th, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private field for 
Btands high, feret.o, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Olassical Moderations and Final 

1, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOEIVES a few PUPILS 
Schoo! fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
above dividual care. de; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 


yeneral education. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
ifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen. 
London and at Felsted begins June 15th, 


Examinetiner information apply Rev, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 








OME SCHOOL of the HIGHEST CLASS for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Old Established. Thorough Modern 
Education, Great advantages for Masic, odern Languages. Excellent 
table. Fine detached house in sheltered grounds, Tennis, swimming, riding. 
Bracing London suburb. Boarders only. Terms from 75 guineas. Highest 
references. —* EXCLUSIVE,” Messrs, Streets, 30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 8th and 9th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

nav be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, 

Lady Stirling, and by several of H,M. Judges,—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
KOBERTSON: , Avonmore, Eastbourne. 














WITZERLAN D.—Highly Recommended HOM E- 

SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advantages for 

Study of Languages and Arts ; visiting Professors, Special attention to health. 
Beautiful situation.—Miss HE{SS, Bienne, Berne. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £70to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lst, 


and is held also in London. 
ool fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities,—Full in- 


Sch 
formation from SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 

HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 

MAY 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 
r. 








EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“VICTORIA” SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of £20 and One of £10, for BOYS between 11 and 14 years, WILL be 
COMPETED FOR in JUNE.—Full information from the HEAD-MASTER. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, 

9th, and 10th. Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and 

Mathematics. Oandidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 

A PROFESSOR of NATURAL SCIENCE is RE- 

QUIRED for the THOMASON ENGINEERING COLLEGE, RURKI, in 
the North-West Provinces of India, He should be a practical Electrical Engi- 
meer and qualified to lecture in and teach Electricity, Magnetism, Heat, Sound, 
Light, and the Elements of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy. He should 
anderstand Telegraph Engineering. 

The salary will be Rs. 500 a month in the first year, rising by Rs. 50 a year to 
Rs. 700, If retained on termination of five years’ agreement, salary Rs.750a 
month, rising to Res. 1,000, with benefit of Leave and Pension Rules from date 
of first appointment. 


Applications should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Judicial and Public 
Department, India Office, London, not later than the end of Marc 


A. GODLEY, 
Under-Secretary of State for India, 





Inp1a OFFIce, 
February 25th, 1897. 





WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W.—-A FEW SETS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT. Rents from £3 a month. General Dining 
Room.—Apply to the MANAGER. 





G. 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 





TYPE-WRITING WANTED by a LADY. 
Terms: Is, per 1,000 words. 


Miss NICHOLSON, 
18 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.0. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
PPh sae mney by Royal Sinsien, _ Practical ont — i in 
griculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Managemen or wners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 4 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
’ CoMMITTER OF MaANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, i F.R.S. 


Col. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscoant Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon, Lord Moreton. 


For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &€. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL.” ' ieee a 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 25th, 1897. 





LAbeaEs E, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 

_ ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 

Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies. Annual Examinations in French and 

German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 

Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 

eters on Worms will be in London March 15th to 3lst, Address: 100 Upper 
se le 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciall 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
ww. London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 

#10) next July. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place 

into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department, 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough), 








LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI. 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCK SCHOLARSHIPS. TEN or MORE 
OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY next, value from £25 to £100a year. Also 
One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorongh Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


OYLE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 
(Constitated by Foyle College Act, 1896.) 

The GOVERNORS are about to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER, who will be 
required to enter on his duties on the Ist day of August, 1897, 

‘The Salary offered is £300 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of £1 and One- 
fourth of the Result Fees earned at the Annual Examinations of the Board of 
——— Education in Ireland, in addition to the Profits accruing from 

arders, 

A Residence, free of rent and taxes, with adequate accommodation for 
Boarders, is provided. 

It is estimated that the Pupils will exceed 150, 

The Governors will pay the Salaries of the Assistant-Masters, 

Candidates, who must be Graduates in Arts of some University in the United 
Kingdom, must send their Applications (with copies of their Testimonials) not 
later than the 17th day of APRIL, 1897 (upon a Form which will ba supplied) to 
the undersigned, from whom further information can be obtained. 

©. R. TILLIE, 
Secretary to Governors, Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical s of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as tomen. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalmeuts.—For particulars 
of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, 
Surgeon Square, Edinburgh.—The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS MAY 4th. 

















HE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Orntches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Oouches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

21,513 Appliances given in 1896. ’ 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. ¢d.,or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles tc 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpoy. Code: Umsicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 














ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :-— 


16,747.—£11 14s. is needed to keep a lady in a Home for Incurables in the 
country. She is paralysed, lame, and deaf, a\d quite unable to earn anything. 
She was formerly a governess, and her life has been a brave struggle to earn a 
living in spite of her infirmities. 


19,354,—A Southern Committee ask for £8 to complete an allowance for a 
respectable couple, aged 53 and 50. The man was a warehouseman, and worked 
over thirty years for the same firm, till he was obliged to leave five years ago 
throngh an attack of locomotor ataxy. He has lost one foot, and has become a 
confirmed invalid. He belongs to two Friendly Societies, from which he receives 
pericdical help, He contributed largely to the support of his mother and sister, 
or he might have had savings, 


18,685.—£6 10s. is needed to complete a pension of 7s, 6d. to an old lady of 78 
For almost thirty years she kept house for her brother, a City liveryman. His 
business failing he was admitted to a City almshouse, and his sister was allowed 
to go with him, At his death she had to leave. She has no relations living. 


17,894,—2£6 16s. 6d. is asked for to continue a pension to a very respectable 
woman, aged 68. Her late husband was receiving a pension from his club for 
some years before his death. Relations are helping. 


18,804.—£7 7s, 4d. wanted to continue an allowance to a most respectable old 
widow of 74, She is very crippled with rheumatism, and cannot work at all. 


19,216.—An Eastern Committee, acting on strong medical advice, have sent a 
marine stoker, aged 38, who is suffering from a stubborn ulceration, for a voyage 
of health to the Cape and back, They ask for £4 13s., the balance of the total 
cost. Samaritan Fund, clergy, and man’s doctor largely contribute. Man has 
greatly benefited by six months’ treatment in lodging near doctor’s home. Wife 
is now in regular work and self-supporting. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CuEarsiprF, E.C., 95a Recent Street, W., 21 KensincTon Hicu Street, W., 
LONDON. 3 ExcHanGr STRERT, MANCHESTER. 





EASTER IN SEVILLE. 


Cruise to Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar for Seville, Malaga for 
Granada, Tangier and Tilbury on S.Y, ‘ Midnight Sun,’ leaving April 6th. 
Lecturer, Sir Lampert Ptarrarr. Month’s Oruise from Marseilles, 
25 guineas; from London, 30 guineas. February 18th, Oruise to Palestine 
nearly full.—Details from Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh 


MR, EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOK: 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERy 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF“ DIANA TEMPEsT” ; 


A DEVOTEE: 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “Diana Tempest,” ‘The Danvers Jewels,” &o, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DR, DONALDSON SMITH’S IMPORTANT work, 
THROUGH UNKNOWN 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES, 


By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M_D., F.R.G.8, 


With 30 Full-page Plates and numerous smaller Illustrations by A. D, M. A. 
Oharles Whymper, &c., and 5 Maps, Super royal 8vo, £1 1s, nermick, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ Will be of the greatest interest to sportsman 
traveller, and man of science.” hy 
STANDARD.—“ Tells in clear, succinct, and well-chosen language the tale 
of a very adventurous journey.” . 
DAILY NEWS.—* This is a most important as well as original contribution ¢, 
the literature of African discovery, ethnology, and international problems of the 
black continent. Lovers of sport will find in it much to captivate them, But 
perhaps the majority of readers will care most for the information he gives 
them on the native tribes and their eharacteristics, and the relations between 
Abyssinia and the countries on her borders.” 
GLOBE.—* A book which really has a reason for existence, A solid and per- 
manent contribution to the literature of African exploration,” 


SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 1891-1894. By Major Macponatp, RE, 
Fully Illustrated, with Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“No one who reads this exciting book of 
adventure can regret that we are spending £3,000,000 on the railway, Major 
Macdonald writes with considerable literary and historical skill, and his sketehcs 
and maps are all excellent.” 


ON VELDT AND FARM in Cape Colony. 


Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. By Frances McNas. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GLOBE,—*' A delightful book, and we ean confidently recommend it as far 
more worth a reading than many a work of infinitely greater pretensions,” 


FISH TAILS—AND SOME TRUE ONES. 


By Brapnock Hatt. With Etched Frontispiece by the Author, and 12 
Full-page Illustrations by T. Hope McLachlan. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 








A OOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








pesos ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. we 0s wwe £25,000,000 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Gardens, London, N.W. 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





: ri .; Annual 
PS RESOE > 43: @CMeNye OF All MDS | *™ “neers + 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, | ‘TRAVELLING, RIDING, 


Edited by 
TWO-AND-A-HALF SHOOTING. be) | THE ZOOLOGIST. w. 1. pistanr. 
-AND-A- PER NIT. 
allowed on DEPOSITS, ican png es aaa EM PLOYERS’ LIABI LITY & WORKMEN'S 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance (0., THe NorFotk ORNITHOLOGICAL Reconp For 18%, 


ESTABLISHED 1849, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


on the minimum monthly balances, whi 
neice anne y balances, when not drawn 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


CosTEents FoR MAROH. 


THE OSTRICH, by S. C. Cronwriaur SCHREINFR: 
full details of habits from personal observation, 
illustrated from instantaneous photographs. 


by J. H. Gurney, F.Z.S., iliustrated. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- | Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, | Notzs on Mammats, Brrps, Ixsrcrs, &c. 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





London: WEST, NEWMAN and CO, 
54 Hatton Garden. 
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———— 
WORKS BY THE LATE 


proF. DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 


5th epiro0n, comprerinc 22,000. 


THE LOWELL. LECTURES ON 
THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


of his works is Mr. Drummond’s literary skill more strikingly 
“Jn none The style has even more of the writer’s wonted grace and facility, 
sanitested. mand of analogy has never been employed with better effect, and pro- 
and a ot more varied and suggestive illustrations.” —Saturday Review. 
juoti¥ 


32nd EDITION, COMPLETING 119,000. 
NATURAL LAW IN 
THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
« most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we have 
ond ad time. Indeed, with the exception of Dr. Mozley’s ‘ University 
rad maewe can recall no book of our time which showed such a power of 
rmng the moral and practical truths of religion so as to make them take 
= pat of the mind and vividly impress the imagination.”’—Spectator. 


7th EDITION, COMPLETING 34,000. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


“Professor Drummond is a clear and accurate observer, and as he has had a 
ound scientific training, and has a real interest in the human side of African 
fe, be is able to present us with pictures of a distinctness and originality not 
atten met with in books of African travel.” —Times. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S BOOKLETS. 


White leatherette, 1s.; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 330th 
Thousand, 

PAX VOBISCUM. 130th Thousand. 

THE CHANGED LIFE. 89th Thousand. 

THE PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY. 80th 
Thousand. 

THE CITY WITHOUT A CHURCH. 60th Thousand. 


FOR BOYS. 
Fancy boards, ls. 6d.; leather padded, 2s. 6d. 


BAXTER’S SECOND INNINGS. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, 


and other Addresses. 


Coxtaintnd:— The Greatest Thing in the World. — The Programme of 
Christianity,—The City Without a Church.—The Changed Life.—Pax Vobiscum. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 


4th xprvioy, compLerirnc 40,000. 
MARGARET OGILVY. 


By her Son, J. M. BARRIE. 
With Etched Portrait by Manesse. 

“It is marvellous with what consummate skill and triumphant ease the 
uuttor had accomplished his single but most difficult purpose. Without 
trative or preliminary disquisition, with never so much as a date or a 
‘wil, he has thrown, as it were, upon a white sheet one single image, the 
uae of his mother, who passes rapidly before us, laughing, weeping, anxious, 
uppy, fall of household cares and hopes beyond the grave. To be endlessly 

soteresting is the greatest of charms, and it was certainly Margaret Ozilvy’s.”’ 

—Speaker. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


| AWINDOW IN THRUMS. 15th Edition. 
2 MY LADY NICOTINE. 7th Edition. 

3, AULD LICHT IDYLLS, 10th Edition. 

‘, WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 10th Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS 
By IAN MACLAREN. 
a2 Maclaren has given us another delightful book, full of the same marvel- 


i003 insight into cha te . 4 nr 
Dring of } racter, and touching with even greater power the twin 
ughter and tears. ’—Literary World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s, 
ELEVENTH EDITION, completing 80,000. 


| BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
FOURTH EDITION, completing 60,000. 


2 THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER 
BRITISH REVIEW. 


RR Rees enn nnn 


The Proprietors of 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
AND OF 


THE BRITISH REVIEW 


have arranged to amalgamate these two pro- 
perties, and they will therefore appear in future 
as one paper under their joint title. 


AR eheeewweewwewee PLWWwwnwewwwwv ~ 


NATIONAL OBSERVER 
BRITISH REVIEW, 


eee 


The first amalgamated issue appears to- 
day, Saturday, March 2oth. 


Mr. W. H. MALLOCK will be the editor, 
supported by members of the staffs of both 
papers. 





aaa al 


NATIONAL OBSERVER 
BRITISH REVIEW. 





The price will be— 
THREEPENCE weekly. 


The paper is obtainable at all Messrs. Smith’s 
Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents, or direct 
from the Offices— 


37 and 39 ESSEX STREET, 





london: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO., LTD. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 


SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


WITH LATEST PORTRAIT. 
Watered silk, gilt edges, 53, 





Feap. 8vo, cloth plain, 4s. 6d. 





ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
COMPLETE WORKS.—ONE VOLUME. 


WITH LATEST PORTRAIT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth plain, 6s. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. tHe PRINCE or WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.. F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley 
Christie, Esq., J. W. Courthope, Esq., C.B., Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.O.8.1., sir C. M. 
Kennedy, O.B., K.C.M.G., W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidnev J. Low, Eq, Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F, Pollock, 
Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigz, H. R. Tedder, Esq. ‘ : J 

The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


to Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





a 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Song 
LIST 





SIXTEENTH EDITION READY THIS Day. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, : 


FORTY-ONE YEAaRs 
IN INDIA. 


From Subaltern to Command 
A A er. 
in-Chief. , 
By FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, yc 


Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes Contain 
PORTRAITS on STEEL and COPPER, 


“ The volumes form an authentic and itat) 
contribution to the history of India daring yet" 
trausformation, and contain the opinions of a Yn 
man peculiarly qualified to judge concerning i, 
present condition and fature prospects of the Indi : 
Empire, Li happily, combine Macc fascination re 
romance wi e enduring inter ” 
Morning Post, . "So ee 

“It will be seen that, with characteristi 
Lord Roberts hangs these two big volumes not rn 
his own heroic and tireless career, but round India. 
and no such book about India has ever been written’ 
For in writing Lord Roberts gets straight to i 
heart of a matter with the same unerring instine. 
that taught him where and when to strike in jis 


campaigns.”’—Queen, 





A NEW NOVEL 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 


THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA, 


By F. M PEARD, 
Author of “The Rose Garden,” &, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & §0y, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patron—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

PresipEnT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
CuarrMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of aes Derouty-CuairmMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
Puyrsician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. * acruany—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.I.A. 

SecreTary—G. H. HODGSON, Esgq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. Annual Income, £407,972. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcENTs being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 

WHOLE-LIFE axnp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Granted at LOw PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 











A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, sitet spre trate a Infants 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 
E P Pp s’S 


STEEL PENS, | ¢24TEFUL-coMFORTING. 
Cc OC OA 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pet? 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

withor without water, The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 163, 9%, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 
old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s, 42s. per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1839, All early im 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60,, 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Antograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospect 
with opinions of Educators, Scieutific, Profession 
and Business Men all over the world, FREE. 
dress, A, LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller of 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, we. 
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oer wow uean MR. MURRAY'S LIST 
THE APRIL NUMBER . : 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE! rx: LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDITED BY BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 


LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


CON TENTS. 
FRONTISPIECE. 


MACKENZIE BELL. 


On Oulton Broads. 


‘An Etching by Horace Schroder. 
unrise. 


With rg oe — ‘ 
Hall, Westmorland. 

ot from Photographs. Mrs. BAGOT (of Levens). 

Dolores. ARTHUR APPLIN. 


With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 


The Swell from the eS H. F. H.” 


Illustrated by the Author. 


J. C. L. BOOTH. 
A Caxton Missale. 


LADY NEWTON. 
With Facsimile Reproductions. 


The Breeching of Sammy. HORACE A. VACHELL. 
Honiton Lace. ALICE DRYDEN. 


With nomerous Designs. 
April. - ADA BARTRICK BAKER. 

Tet ted by ill Robi 
Sport of the Month: Trout-Fishing. 
Hon. T. W. LEGH, M.P. 


With Full-page Illustration by George Roller. 
The Strange Adventure of Joan Archer. 
With Ilustrations by Barnard Higham. (ERALDINE BONNER. 
Peculiarities of British Army Dress. 
WALTER WOOD. 
Spring. Full-Page Illustration by E. G. COHEN. 
Wild Flowers in the London Streets. A. EVERY. 
With Ilustrations by KE, L. M. 
St. Ives. Chaps. 16-18. 
The Late ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton, 


In the North-West. CLIVE PHILLIPS-WOLLEY. 


Illustrated by H. Grauvilte Fell. 
The Story of 1812. Part IV. 
Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON, 


Director of Military Education in India. 
The Major Tactics of Chess. Part II. 
With Diagrams, FRANKLIN K. YOUNG. 
From a Cornish Window. A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 


With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


The Humours of the Month. 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 


Orricks: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 








In crown 8vo, gilt top, price 5s. 


PUPPETS AT LARGE: 


Scenes and Subjects from Mr. Punch’s Show. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA,” &c. 


With 16 Page Illustrations by J. B. PARTRIDGE. 


London: 


BRADBURY, AGNEW and CO., Ltd., 8,9,10, Bouverie Street, E.0, 


ee 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G Fr PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
STREET LLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
PUBLIO te QaDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
tor filling the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
PUBLICATIO the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


NS, and for ALL A a 
CATALOGUES pad m4 — BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 





Ones ALL ,OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
First rrr] ni * : 
Hiltons, Art Theology, Fiction, &ey-no matter what the subject. Flesss 


Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., and 
the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


By 


JUST OUT, demy 8vo, 6d,' 
A LETTER TO THE 
DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, K.G., 
ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


By the Right Hon. W. &. GLADSTONE. 





Demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE DAWN OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


A History of Travel and Geographical Science from the 
Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900A.D., with an 
Account of the Achievements and Writings of the Early 
Christian, Arab, and Chinese Students and Explorers. 


By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 


With Reproductions of the principal Maps of the time. 


“* Mr, Beazley has devoted to his difficult task an amazing amount of dil‘cent- 
and painstaking research......and his literary skill in co:.densing such a mass of 
material has enabled him to make a very interesting volume,.”—Times, 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s, 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1851-72. 


Kept by the Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 
G.O.8.I., sometime Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies; 
Governor of Madras, 1881-86, 
“This is a charming book, full of good things. It consists of the lighter 
reminiseences of a singularly accomplished man of the world, who in the cour:e 
of a varied and active life has come in contact with a vast number of distinguished 
people in many countries.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


With Maps, 8vo, 14s. 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, M.A., and 


Lieut.-Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, R.E, 
K.0.M.G., F.R.S. 

“We have called this volume a text-book, it is therefore, perhavs, needful tp 
add that there is not a dry or a dull page in it. Whether it is Mr. Thursfield 
dealing with the statistics of our seaborne commerce, or Sir George Clarke 
explaining the relation of submarine mines to war, the subject is so dealt with 
that not only is it made intelligible to any average Englishman, but attention is 
riveted by the charm of literary style.” —Times. 





With Maps and Plans, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlin- 


son’s Translation, with the Notes Abridged for the Use of Students. By A. J. 
Grant, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds; Author of “* Greece in the Age of Pericles,” 
‘The delightful pages of the old Greek, whose flavour has been so admirably 
presented by Canon Rawlinson, will thus be made accessible to a far wider circle 
than heretofore, There is no better introduction to Greek history and literature 
than Herodotus, and the English reader gets him here under the best possible con- 
ditions.”—Literary World, 


A NEW WORK BY THE PROVOST OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN... 
JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE TEXTUAL 


CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor Grorax SaLmonm, 
D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


With Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo, 36a, 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD 


GIBBON. Including Six Autobiographies, Correspondence, &., printed 
Verbatim from MSS. in the Possession of the Earl of Sheffield, ith an 
Introduction by the Eart or SHEFFIELD. 

Vol. I.—THE SIX AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Edited by Jouw Murray. 12s. 
Vols, II. and IIIL—GIBBON’S PRIVATE LETTERS TO HIS FATHER, HIS 
STEPMOTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, AND OTHERS, 
FROM 1753 TO 1794, Edited, with Notes, &., by Row- 
LanD E. PROTHERO, 248. 





With Portrait, fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. With 


Selections from his Unpublished Poems, By Sir Henny Stewart Cunnina- 
nam, K,.O.1.E. 
“ Every one who knew Lord Bowen well must be gratefal to Sir Hewrh, cule 
ningham for writing, and to Lady Bowen for empowering him to publish, this 
brilliant sketch of one of the most brilliant men of our centary.”—Spectator, 








8t ; 
BOOKS Patronisos| by the Nobility.—-EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
or Exchanged 


5 4and 16 Jobn Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On March 26th, 15s. net, in ae: or ~ half-morocco, marbled edges, 
. net. 
Volume L. (RUSSEN—SCOBELL) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Sripyry LEE. 
Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
«sued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES. By 


ConsTaNcE Mitman. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
“ Altogether a very pleasant and companionable little book.”—Spectator. 
“A bright, stimulating, leisurely written collection of nondescript papers.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


On March 26th, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. By the late 


Joun ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
*,* This is Volume [. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. Jarge crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, each, The 
remaining volumes will be published at intervals. 


On March 26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY: being Essays and 


Studies concerned with Certain Subjects of Serious Interest, with the 
Puritans, with Literature, and with the Humours of Life, now for the first time 
collected and arranged, By J. St. Loz StRacHEY. 


SECOND AND COMPLETING VOLUME OF THE 
“HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE.” 


On March 26th, with Maps and Ohart, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE 


FROM THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM TO THE FALL OF 
JERUSALEM IN 586 B.C. By Cuaries foster Kent, Pb.D., Assuciate 
Professor of Biblical Literature and History, Brown University. 


Five New Six-Shilling Novels. 
CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Tale of the China 


Seas. By Oartton Dawes, Author of ‘Yellow and White,” ‘Mount 
Desolation,” “‘Kakemonos,” &c, With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 
[On Mareh 26th, 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: a Romance of the 


45, By the Rev. Cosmo Gorpom Lane. Orown 8vo, 62. 
«“‘ Told with a breezy and healthy vigour, as well as with simplicity.”—Observer, 
“4 pleasant story, simply told,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. By Percy 


FrenpaLt and Fox RussEtt, Orown 8vo, 6s. 


GILBERT MURRAY. By A. E Hovenron. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Eminently readable and eminently wholesome.””—Acaderty. 
**It is a welcome relief when the flood of fiction brings to the reviewer's 
door such a story as ‘ Gilbert Murray.’”—Speaker. 


UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES. By Arcuri 


ArmMstTrRonG. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
“A capital romance, exciting, lively, and sensational to exactly the right 
degree.” —Black and White. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





JUST ISSUED, PRIOE ONE SHILLING. 


THE EARL AND THE KNIGHT: 


Containing Passages from a Ministerial Diary, with Extracts from a Political 
Correspondence, 1894-1896. 

“‘The Diary is Lord Rosebery’s, his correspondent Sir William Harcourt, and 
both are supposed to speak their minds freely up to the time when the late 
Liberal leader made his escape from an unpleasant position. Internal evidence 
suggests that this brochure may be the work of a Member of Parliament. It has 
a gentle humour which is very captivating.”— Yorkshire Post, 

P. 8. KING and SON, 12 and 14 King Street, Westminster. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.’’—Standard, 
** A very interesting series,”—Times. 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0’ List 


2 vols. 8vo, 243. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE 
Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, %& Oudinge 


Translated and Edited from the Original French by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), 


With an Introduction by Major-General MAURICE, op 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* There are books of such surpassing }. 
impress the mind so deeply, that one must be careful, in spose ret 
keep within bounds of a becoming restraint. And to this high class th oa to 
« oe paar Lnteaganncs A ae Pe © * Memoirs 

A .-—** There was almost no form of experience j 
soldier under Napoleon which this extraordinary om eel of wy Prove ota 
not see, In reading these memoirs of a life so chequered and of ex gtr did 
rich in drama, in variety, in strange situations, one is constantly temnet 
think of what the elder Dumas would have made of such an opulent storn to 


Which 


8vo, 16s. 


VITA MEDICA: 
Chapters on Medical Life and Work. 
By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D, PRS 


STANDARD.—* Marked by all the fluency and lucidity of style which m d 
Sir Benjamin Richardson so popular an expounder of medical teachings,” sia 


NEW BOOK BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE oF 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By the Right Hon. Prof. MAX MULLER, K.M., 
Member of the French Institute. 
2 vols, 8vo, 323. 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ This book will nobly help forward the work of pro. 
gress in relation to the clearer elucidation of the origin and evolution of 
huwan myth, cults, superstitions, and highly spiritualised and beautifally 
humanised religions.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In 6 Monthly Volumes. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE 
GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF 
ROME (1378-1527). 


By M. CREIGHTON, D.D. Oxon. and Camb., 
Lord Bishop of London, 
Vols. I. and II., crown 8vo, 63, [Now ready. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* Those who heard little of Dr. Creighton’s merits 
as an historian till he became a bishop will be well advised to read this work; 
while those who knew it already may value it the more for the rise of its author 
in the ecclesiastical world.” 





VOLUME FOR 1897, 
8vo, 4s. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 
AND DIGEST. 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for the Metropolis, 
together with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, 
and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvo- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor. 


With an Introduction by C. 8S. LOCH, 
Secretary to the Oouncil of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 
And an Elaborate Index. 


With 55 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


THE STAPELTONS OF YORKSHIRE: 


Being the History of an English Family from very Early 
Times. 


By H. E. CHETWYND-STAPYLTON, 
Author of ‘the Chetwynds of Ingestre.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND 
TEACHERS. 


By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY, 
Head-Mistress of Oxford High School. 


ContENTS:—The Religious Side of Seoular Teaching—Home Education of Girls 
from 14 to 17 (List of Poetry to Learn by Heart; List of Books to Read Alon : 
List of Books for Elder Sisters)—A Missing Link—Plain Living and Hig 

Thinking—The Salic Law—Mothers and Teachers; or, Division of Labour— 
Home-rule; or, Daughters of To-day—Mothers and Day Schools—Early bye 
Education—School Work—The Teaching of History (List of Historical Novels) 
—* We've got no Work to do! "—Wanted: Moral Training—“ For theit Sakes. 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END: 
A Tale. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “The Earthly Paradise.” 
2 vols, 8vo, 283. 





London; T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay: 
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up, WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE OUTGOING TURK. 


Impressions of a Journey through the Western Balkans. 


By H.C. THOMSON, Author of “The Chitral Campaign.” 


J,, demy 8Y0, with Illustrations from Original Photographi, 14s. net 

{n] VO» ‘uesday, 
ss book is the record of a journey through the outlying districts of Bosnia 
sui Herzegovina, and a comparison of their present condition with the condition 


+» before the Austrian occupation. Theauthor has added a brief summary 
they fpeeeng te have led to the present situation in Turkey, and a consideration 


othe effect likely to be produced upon it by the impending insurrection in 


di 
Mucitt ITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
EDITED BY EDMUND GOSSE, Volume I, 


AHISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERA- 


TURE. By Greret Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


ROMANTIC INDIA. By Anpré& Cuevariiion. 
1 vol., 78 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ We are made to see the scenery and incidents of a 
winter trip to India in a new light—the light in which they 
present themselves to an amiable and spiritual Frenchman.” 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES. By 


Epuvwp GossE. A New Edition, uniform with “Critical Kit-Kats,” &c. 
1 vol., buckram, 7s. 6d. 


TIMES. —“ Equipped with full knowledge, sound critical 
instinct, and an interesting, easy style, Mr. Gosse appeals to 
the student and to the general reader alike.” 


BEAUTY AND ART. By Atpam Hearon. 
1 vol., 68. 
BRITISH ARCHITECT.—“ Mr. Heaton is an artist and a 
craftsman who has done much good work. This book isa refreshing 
oxposition of the practical application of sound principles.” 


NOVELS. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE OUTSPAN: South African Yarns. 


By PEROY FITZPATRICK. 1 vol., 3s. 6d, [Tuesday 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN CARNATION.” 


FLAMES: a London Phantasy. 

By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol., 63. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It carries on the attention of the 
reader from the first chapter to the last. Full of exciting in- 
cidents, very modern, excessively up to date.” 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


THE SPOILS OF POYNTON. 


By HENRY JAMES, Author of ‘‘The Other House.” 1 vol., 6s, 


_ NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ One of the finest works of the 
imagination, if not the finest, that has come from the press for 
several years.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STREET IN SUBURBIA.” 


THE MAN OF STRAW. 
By EDWIN PUGH. 1 vol., 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Every stroke of his pen brings con- 
viction with it. He writes with the instinct of an artist: he 
selects his incidents with marvellous skill.” 


WAR. 
THE LITTLE REGIMENT. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
(“Pioneer Series.”) Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 23. 6d. net. 
we Graphic descriptions, pathetic pictures, exciting 
lons,” 








SOCIETY IN INDIA. 
A PINCHBECK GODDESS. 
By Mrs. J. M. FLEMING (Alice M. Kipling). 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Very bright, witty, andamusing. A 
clever and entertaining story.” 


THE NOVEL OF THE MUTINY. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “The Potter’s Thumb,” &c, 
PA 1 vol., 6s., Twentieth Thousand. 
fra MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mrs. Steel has managed to set the 
utiny before us till it is more like a personal recollection of our 
own than a tale told to us.” 


SOCIETY IN MALTA. 


McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. 


Pos HAMILTON, Author of “A Self-Denyiag Ordinance.” 1 voly 63. 
NDARD.—* Not only more promise but more achievement 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA. 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE QUEEN OF THE MOOR: 


A Tale of Dartmoor in the Days of Waterloo. 
By FREDERIC ADYE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—“ Reminds us very forcibly of some of the 
most characteristic romances of Charles Kingsley and Mr. Blackmore. The 
* Queen of the Moor’ is like ‘Westward Ho!’ and ‘ Lorna Doone,’ full of nature 
and of human nature.” 





BY FRANOIS T. PALGRAVE, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LANDSCAPE IN POETRY, FROM HOMER 


TO TENNYSON. With numerous Representative Quotations. By FRANCIS 
T, Patarave, late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Professor Palgrave’s delightful book brings together 
the two elements of aesthetic pleasure most attractive to our romantic and 
romance-loving age.”” 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
8vo, 128, 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION. By A, V. Dicey, Q.C., B.C.L., of the 
Inner Temple, &c. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN. New Volumes. 


Edited by Professor J, B. Bury. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, each. 
MARIA THERESA. By Rev. J, Franck Brieut, D.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford. 
JOSEPH II. By Rev. J. Franck Briaut, D.D. 
*,* These two volumes supplement one another as a history of the period. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A very lucid and comprehensive survey of the 
history of Austria during a critical period.” 








With Portrait, 8vo, 12s. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES BY SIR J. 


RUSSELL REYNOLDS, Bart., F.R.S., M.D.Lond., LL.D, Edin., LL.D. 

Aberd., President of the Koyal College of Physicians of London, &c. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ Very thoughtful, very instructive, and often very enter- 
taining addresses, and we heartily thank Lady Reynolds for giving them to 
the public,” 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS CLASSICAL. By F. W. H. Myers. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS beg to announce 


that they have published this week 
“ROBERT THE BRUCE, AND 
THE STRUGGLAR FOR 
SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE” 
(‘Heroes of the Nations” Serves), by 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
M.P., fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s.; alsoa New Novel entitled “ THAT 
AFFAIR NEXT DOOR,” by Anna 
Katharine Green, Author of “ The 
Laevenworth Case,’ crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. Both of these volumes are obtainable 
at all the Libraries. 





bone ba any novel by a comparatively new writer that we have 
oralong time. It is well constructed and well thought out.” 


THE NEW PIONEER. 
LOVE FOR A KEY. 


By G. COLMORE, Author of “A Danghter of Music.” 
Cloth, 3s, net.; paper, 2s, 6d. net. “ Pioneer Series.” [Wednesday, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


y 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


| Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 


Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5S. W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BooKg 





CECIL RHODES: a Biography and Appreciation, 
By IMPERIALIST. 


WITH 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES BY DR. JAMESON, 


2 Portraits of Mr. Rhodes and a Map of South Africa. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ It is a distinctly much-needed work...... 
South African problem...... the mass of attractive details...... is admirable reading A } i 
South African problem. For that reason, if for no others, the book should be read, marked, and digested by all Englishmen.” 

The MORNING POST says :—‘ A very welcome appreciation of a great man’s work, and one which accurately expresses the feelings of all who ha 
welfare of their country at heart, and whose views are not biassed by party politics or prejudiced by petty jealousy...... It is quite time the public had the ¢ 
about Mr. Rhodes’ told in a collected manner, and by one who has some right to speak, The present book supplics the want, and is at once an interesting 


tive and a faithful record of facts,” 


and should be read by every one who wishes to know the true inwa; 
Spsts The facts that it embodies......are essential to the right understanding 
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A NEW WORK ON THE SULTAN AND THE TURKS. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. 


By Ricuarp Davey. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
[In a few days, 





NEW WORK BY W. 8. LILLY. 


ESSAYS AND SPEECHES. 


By W. 8. Litty, Author of “Anpient Religion and Modern Thought,” “A 
Century of Revelation,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. [This day. 





NEW WORK BY COL. G. B. MALLESON, 
THE RIVERS AND LAKES OF 
AUSTRIA, BAVARIA, AND HUNGARY 


(witb a Sketch of the Ambleve and Lignenville in Rhenish Prussia). By 
Ool. G. B. Matteson, 0.8.1. With Map, crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. [This day. 





A NEW BOOK ON MEOHANIOAL ENGINEERING. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL 
AND ENGINEERING DRAWING. 


A Course of Study adapted to the Self-Instruction of Students and Appren- 
tices in Mechanical Engineering in all its Branches, and for the Use of 
Teachers in Technical and Manual Instruction Schools. By H. Hour 
BurrexFitL, M.B., formerly a Member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers and Institution of Naval Architects. With upwards of 350 
Diagrams in Illustration of the Principles of the Subject, demy 8vo, 

[Next week, 


A NEW TREATISE ON PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 
PRACTICAL PLANE AND 
SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Treatise containing Solutions to the Honours Questions set at the Exami- 

nations of the Science and Art Department (1887-1896, inclusive). By T. J. 

Evans and W. W. F..Putiex (8.W. London Polytechnic Institute). Cr. 8vo, 
[In a few days. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD.” 


WHITE MAGIC. 


By M. McD. Bopxr, Q.C., Author of “Lord Edward Fitzgerald: an 
Historical Romance,” Crown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days, 


THIRD EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


THE WAY OF MARRIAGE. 


By Viotet Hunt. With 3 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s, 


FOURTH EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


THE STORY OF ALINE. 


By Mrs, Epwarkp RipLEry. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHAPMAN'S DIAMOND LIBRARY 


OF OLD AND MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A COLLECTION OF OLD BALLADS. 


Collected and Edited by AnDREW LanG. With Introduction and Copious 
Notes, and 3 Woodout Illustrations by Simon Harmom Vedder. Paper, 
1s, 6d. ; cloth and gilt top, 2s.; limp 7» 48, 

The TIMES says:—*‘‘ Chapman’s Diamond Library’ is to consist of master- 
pieces of English literature, mainly in the form of anthologies or collections, 
edited by eminent writers with special regen apd their subjects. The ven- 
ture begins well, certainly, with this neat, though by no means juxurious, little 
volume of ballads, selected and tated by Mr. Andrew Lang, whose interest 
in and wide knowledge of this branch of popular poetry make him a valuable 
guide to the reader unacquainted with the sources and the gradual evolution of 
our ballad literature...... is introduction, as well as the notes, serves to illumi- 
nate dark places without enfolding the subject too closely in the net of pedantry 
which folk-lorists are fond of casting around matters that, above all, demand 
simple treatment seeeee It would be a hard task to improve upon Mr. Lang’s 
selection. 


ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Edited 


by A. T. QuitteR Ooucu. With Introduction and Notes and full Index, 
and 3 Woodcut Portrait Illustrations by Simon Harmon Vedder. Paper, 
1s, 6d, ; cloth and gilt top, 2s.; limp calf, 43. [This day, 








NEW EDITIONS OF DICKENS AND CARLYLE 


Full Descriptive Prospectuses on Application, 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, who are the owners of the 0 
rights of the Works of Charles Dickens and Thomas Carlyle oe, 
only Publishers who can issue Complete Editions of their Wratings 


THE GADSHILL EDITION OF 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


In 32 vols. square crown 8vo, price 6s. each vol, 


In issuing the GADSHILL EDITION of the Works of CHARLES DICKENS, 
Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, who are the owners of the copyright, aad 
therefore are alone able to publish an entire Edition of his Works, are maki 
this, the Gadshill Edition, the most complete that has ever been published, 

Mr. ANDREW LANG has undertaken to write an Introduction to each Work: 
also Notes to each Volume. A General Essay on Dickens’s Works, by Mr, Lang, 
will appear in one of the later volumes. 

In this Edition will be included “SKETCHES of YOUNG OOUPLES and 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN,” “SUNDAY UNDER THREE HEADS,” and “Ths 
MUDFOG PAPERS,” hitherto not issued in any existing uniform Edition of 
Dickens’s Works. ‘* MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK” will be iscued in the 
form in which it was originally published—vis., with ‘‘ The OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP” and “ BARNABY RUDGE.” 

All the Original Plates of Cruikshank, Seymour, and Hablot Browns, &e,, will 
be given, chiefly from unused duplicate Plates in very fine condition in the 
possession of the publishers, In some of the later Works, where the artists are 
not soclosely connected in public estimation with the author, new illustrations 
will be employed by the best available artists of the day. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols., with 43 Illustrations by 


Seymour and Phiz. [Now ready, 
THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol., with 24 
Illustrations by Cruikshank. [Now ready, 


The next Volumes will be— 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols., with 39 Illustrations by Phiz 
and a Portrait of Charles Dickens by Maclise, engraved by Finden. 





THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL. 


In 30 vols. square crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. each vol. 


The ORNTENARY EDITION, now being brought out, is under the supervision 
of Mr. H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., who contributes a general Introduction to the firs 
Volume, and a short Preface to each succeeding Work. , 

With a view of making the CENTENARY EDITION as complete as possible, 
the Publishers intend to add another volume to the already well-known Works, 
comprising some Kssays and Minor Writings never before published in s 
collected form. 

The CENTENARY EDITION is being printed from the Text of the last 
Edition collated and arranged by Carlyle himself. 

The Illustrations will consist mainly of Portraits, which, including some of 
THOMAS CARLYLE, have never appeared in any existing edition. 

Maps and Plans will also be given. 

*,* A LIMITED and NUMBERED EDITION is printed from the same 4 
on Larger Paper, with extra Illustrations, 10s. 6d, net each. 0 
printed. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Steel Portrait of ae by 


Samuel Lawrence, engraved by Armitage, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 3 vols. With 
Photogravare Portraits of Louis XVI., Mirabeau, Lafayette, ¥ 
Antoinette, Necker, Madame Roland, Danton, Charlotte Corday, — 


ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN 
se With 3 Photogravure Portraits of Shakespere, Bontpeaty 
apoleon. Ve 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, ow 
Elucidations. Vol. I. With an Introduction by H. D. TratLt, and 4 8 
Portrait of Cromwell, and Photogravure Portraits of Charles I. and Princ 
Rupert. [ Ready. 





Other Volumes at regular intervals, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


| 





———— 





, in the 


Loxpon: Printed by Wyman & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonn Jamus BaxeEr, of No. 1 Wellington Streets 


Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the ‘‘SprctatoR’’ Office No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, 


Saturday, March 20th, 
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